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INVITATION. 


item are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building; there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 
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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


by the Companion portrait series of New 
England members of Congress are this week 


added authorized portraits of the Senators from | 


Connecticut, the Hon. Morgan Gardner Bulkeley, 
who succeeded the late Senator J. R. Hawley, 
and the Hon. Frank Bosworth Brandegee, suc- 
cessor to the late Senator O. H. Platt. 

Senator Bulkeley was born in East Haddam 
in 1837. He was educated in Hartford, began 
his business career in Brooklyn, and in 1872 
returned to Hartford to engage in banking and 
insurance. For eight years, beginning in 1880, 
he was Mayor of Hartford, and Governor of 
-Connecticut from 1889 to 1893. 

Senator Brandegee is a native of New London, 
where he was born in 1864, a graduate of Yale, 
and a member of the bar. In 1899 he was 
Speaker of the Connecticut House of Repre- 
sentatives. He was elected a member of Congress 
in 1903 and 1905, and resigned his seat in the 
House of Representatives to enter the Senate. 
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ramets, and not many years ago, the Maine 
ship-builder found most of his material in 
the forests of the state. Now the oak keel and 
lower frames come from Canada, the hackmatack 
tops. from Michigan, the hard pine for ceiling 
and planking from the South, and the masts 
and spars from Oregon. Moreover, it is now 
said that whether the shipyards at Bath are to 
find this a better year than the last will depend 
almost wholly on their ability to get their sup- 
plies of timber promptly. The prospects seem 
equal to those of the opening month of 1905; 
some builders think they are better, but all 
agree that much depends upon the way the 
timber comes forward. 


? 

T have a diamond lying for thirty years 

among the household odds and ends is the 
uncommon experience of a Maine woman, who, 
when she was twelve years old, picked up a 
shining stone one day on her way to school. She 
timidly suggested that it might be a diamond, 
but the family scoffed, and it was tossed in a 
drawer, and remained there until recently a son 
of the finder decided that it was pretty enough, 
anyway, to be set ina ring. So to a jeweler’s 
it went, and the expert identified it at once and 
wanted to buy it. Now the Maine woman 
regrets that she did not investigate earlier. 
Nevertheless, this is an excellent time to find 
diamonds. They were never higher in price 
than they are at present, and their value is 
advancing every year. 


n December, 1903, a young man from Hart- 

ford, Connecticut, enlisted in the navy as 
‘‘machinist, first class,’’ a grade that carries 
pay of fifty-five dollars a month. He went on 
the Raleigh to the Asiatie Station, and was 
soon advanced to the rating of chief machinist 
at eighty dollars a month. On the first of this 
year he was once more promoted, to be an acting 
warrant machinist. He now receives thirteen 
hundred dollars a year, which will increase at 
the rate of one hundred dollars a year until it 
reaches the maximum of eighteen hundred 
dollars, and he has free rations, free medical 
attendance, a stateroom, and various other per- 
quisites and privileges—not the least important 
of which is the possibility of advancement to 
the quarter-deck. It is quite possible, under 
the present laws, for a bright, ambitious boy 
to enter the navy at seventeen, become a chief 
petty officer at twenty-six, serve four years as 
a warrant officer, rise to ensign, and at sixty- 
two retire as captain, with retiring pay of more 
than twenty-six hundred dollars a year. 
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y a rather devious route, which he seems to 

have travelled with considerable speed, a 
native of Bucksport, Maine, has become, at the 
age of thirty-eight, an admiral ef the Turkish 
navy and one of the Sultan’s aides-de-camp. 
He went to sea at a very early age. On his 
return from a voyage to Australia he made his 
way to Detroit, and there met a captain of a 
lake steamer, who took to him and gave him 
achance. From the Great Lakes to the Isthmus 
of Panama, he saw all kinds of service, and was 
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tested with many important commands. He | 
had left the sea temporarily, and was an official | 
of a large shipyard when it fell to his lot to) 
take to Turkey a ship the Sultan had had built 
at the yard. He was detained for several | 
months, teaching the Turks to handle their | 
ship, and in the course of his work attracted 
the attention of the Sultan, and received an 


| offer of high command and large pay. At first 
| he did not accept, but returned to America, only 





promising to consider the opportunity. The 
Sultan did not forget, and when, not long ago, | 


| he sent a personal representative to repeat and | 


enlarge upon the original offer, the American | 
married the San Francisco girl to whom he had | 
become engaged, and took his bride to the 


Bosphorus. 
* & 


JOE’S GIFT. 


= Henry Irving, the distingtished actor, 
was a man who never forgot a kindness. 
In the early days of his professional work he 
underwent many hardships, and always grate- 
fully remembered those who were kind to him 
at that time. One evening, says a writer in the 
Boston Herald, a number-of professional men, 
whose names are famous and of whom Irving 
was one, were telling experiences of their youth. 
Sir Henry told the following: 


‘‘T wonder if any of you remember a poor 
fellow, long since dead, Joe Robbins, who 
played small parts in London and outside of it, 

who le the one big mistake of his life 
when he entered thé profession. Joe had be 
in the men’s underwear business and was doing 
well. An amateur performance for a charitable 
object was organi and he was cast for the 
part of a clown ina burlesque. He played his 

well, and the mischief might have ended 
here, but some one omens him to Grimaldi. | 
His fate was sealed. e sold his stock, went | 
on the stage, and a few months later if came 
upon him playing on a small mp | in a little 
theater in Manchester. One relic of his happy 
days still remained to him. He had retained 
shirts, collars and underwear sufficient to last 
him for a generation. 

‘But if Joe lacked ability as an actor, he 
had a heart of gold. He would lend or give 
his last shilling to a friend, and piece by piece 
his stock of underwear had diminished, until 
only a few shirts and underclothes remained to 


im. 
“The Christmas of that yar was perhaps 
the bitterest I ever knew. Joe had a part in 
the pantomime. When the men with whom 
he dressed took off their street clothes, he saw 
with a pang at his kind heart how poorly some 
of them were clad. One r fellow, without 
an overcoat, shivered shook with every 
breath of wind that whistled through the cracked 
door, and as he dressed there was disclosed a 
suit of the lightest summer gauze underwear, 
which he was wearing in the depth of that 
dreadful winter. Poor as Joe was, he determined 
to give his comrades a Christmas dinner. He 
raised the money somehow, and on Christmas 
day was ready to meet his guests. 

‘“‘Among those who filed into the room was 
his friend with the gauze underclothing. Joe 
beckoned him into an adjoining bedroom, and 
pies to a chair, silently walked out. On 
hat chair hung a suit of underwear. It was 
of a comfortable scarlet color; it was silk and 
wool; it was thick and warm, and it clung | 
round the actor as if it had been built for him. 
As the shirt fell over his head there was suf- 
fused through his frame a oe delicious 
td that thrilled every fiber of his body. His 

rt swelled almost to cng He saw all 
things through a mist of tears, there seemed but 
one reality—the suit of underwear.’’ : 

“‘His feelings seem to have entered your 
heart,’’ said one of the listeners. 

‘**They might well do so,’’ replied Mr. Irving, 
“*for | was that poor actor.’’ 
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CHILDREN WHO DO NOT PLAY. 


he first two dolls that arrived in Toro, 

Uganda, Africa, met with a very mixed 
welcome, writes Mrs. Fisher in ‘‘On the 
Borders of Pigmy Land.’’ ‘The children 
howled and fled in terror, but their mothers 
showed a most profound admiration for them. 
At first they held the doll very gingerly and at 
a distance, as if in fear of being bewitched ; 
but finding that nothing happened to either one 
or the other, and the doll still smiled at them 
like the Cheshire cat, they became great friends, 





and begged that they might borrow it for a few 
days to play with. 


Whether it was the large circulation that those | 
two dolls got, or the gradually increasing confi- | 
dence of the 'Toro children in the white ladies, | 
the fact remains that in a few months all childish | 
prejudice had disappeared, and often a little | 
voice was heard asking for ‘‘a child that causes | 
play.’’ When this was known in England, | 
over one hundred dolls were sent me. They | 
were all displayed on our veranda, and the | 
house was literally besieged with men, women 
and children for some days. 

Apolo, our faithful native deacon, asked me | 
if men ever played with dolls, and beamed with 
satisfaction as he triumphantly carried one off. 

When the boys saw that the dolls were only 
given to the girls, some borrowed their sisters’ 
garments to try and appear eligible. I did not 


| Suppose they were versed in such cunning. 


*arents here scorn the idea of bringing up their 
own children, so they exchange their children 
at the age of four or five years for others who 
would be as slaves to them. Even at this tender 
age they were taught to gather the sticks and 
twigs, and then sit by and feed the fire while 
the food was cooking. If one of them had been 
born with a leaning toward cleanliness, his 
mother would have effectually crushed this by 
the cold-water treatment administered during | 
infantile ablutions. It was the custom every 
morning, between four and five, when the cold 
night air still clung in damp mists to the land, | 
to hold the babies naked out in the courtyards, 
throw cold water over them, and then leave | 
them out to dry. | 









_ University of Maine, Orono, Me. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Electrical En- 
neering, Chemistry,P acy, Agriculture, 

w. Elective courses in Languages, Sciences, 
History, ete. Military Drill. WVecessary expense 
ayear. Geo. Emory Fellows, Pres. Orono, Me. 


TUFT S 1852 
{228/001 COLLEGE 


WANTED. I pay highest prices to trappers. 

H. CRINE, FURRIER, 15 and 17 Avon St., Boston. 
ae : Academy for Boys. 

Williston Seminary, 4226003. or fine 

Prepares for college or scientific and medical schools. about 

Fully equipped laboratories in ympases, Chemistry and 

Biology. New Athletic Field, 4a le and strai 

track. 66th year. JOSEPH H. WYER, A. 


Tf, LEARN 


At BOSTON TELEGRAPH INSTITUTE, 


120 Boylston St., Boston; Branches at So. Framing- 
ham and Worcester, Mass. Write for Catalogue. 














| Comprises the following Departments: 
| The College of Letters (Degrees A. B. and B. S.) 
| The Divinity School (Degrees A. 8. and B. D.) 
} The Engineering Department (Degree B. S.) 
The Medical School (Degree M. D. 

The Dental School (Degree D. M. D.) 









The Bromfield-Pearson School. Connected with 
Engineering Department, and offering 
special two-year course. 








i The Graduate Dept. (M.S., A.M. and Ph. D. 
38th Year begins September 27th. Tee Gra uate § rent ( an ) 


Pamphlets gi¥img terms of adinission, specimen | > 
examination papers, and full information concerning | Pa en a 
=e. Fad A se tion, expenses, etc., may be had on or Ca bo ad pus Aly 


Dk. EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean, H. G. CHASE, Secretary, TUFTS COLLEGE, MASS. 
283 Dartmouth Street, Boston. 


GAR Wiard Washer's Winning Ways 


A single glance at the inside construction ought to convince anyone of 
| the superiority of the WIARD STANDARD WASHER. Those rib 
: \ compartments rub thoroughly, but lightly, so no fabric is injured, be- 
cause the top set rotates in an opposite direction to the lower set of rib or 
compartments. Their unique position insures a complete cleansing ” Ds 



































clothes in a shorter space of time than by any other known 
operation. Just see how every part is removable so the 
machine does not have to be m bodily—every feature saves your strength. We 
want to prove to you, personally, that the WIARD STANDARD WASHER 
really is he Most Rapid and Easiest Washer to Operate, and without one 
nny of risk on your part. We prepay Freight to your station on a Thirty 
ays Free Trial, You can return the Wiard Washer at our ex se if 
your satisfaction with it is not complete. “ /¢ supplants them all.” Don’t 
delay ; write today. 


Wiard Mfg. Co., 263 West Ave., East Avon,N.Y. 
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Everybody Likes Good Pie. 


There is no longer any excuse for 
poor pies on your table, as you should 
follow the lead of thousands and use 
D-Zerta Quick Pudding as a filling for pies. 
Try this recipe : 


D-Zerta 


Chocolate Cream Pie. 


Prepare a package of D-Zerta Chocolate Pudding according to directions 
on package, adding one-half cup of sugar. Put in crust which has been 
baked. Cover with meringue made with the whites of two eggs. This 
makes two large pies or three small ones. 

All the five flavors — Lemon-Tapioca, Vanilla, Orange-Macaroon, 
Chocolate and Strawberry—can be used in the same way, and bananas, 
cocoanut, etc., added as desired. D=-Zerta Quick Pudding is also used 
as a cake filling and for a pudding dessert. Simply add a quart of milk 
to contents of one package, bring to a boil, cool, and serve with cream and 
sugar, or any pudding sauce. 

Order from your grocer. 10 cents per package. Recipes Free. 


D-Zerta Food Company, Rochester, N. Y. 








Groceries Sent to All Parts 
of New England. 


Peers RELIABILITY is the dominating principle 
at Connor's. Ordering your groceries of us by mail 
is as safe as trading in your own city or town. 


A FEW FEBRUARY PRICES. 
Best Granulated Sugar, per 100 lbs. _... .. $4.65 
White Spray Flour, per bbl. .. .. . .. .. 5.25 
Pound Package Best Cream Tartar .. .. ..  .30 





4 lbs. Best Mocha and Java Coffee, "Si? Ai 1.00 
2'4 lbs. Extra Fancy Formosa Tea, “Si? 1.00 


WE PAY FREIGHT ON ALL ORDERS OF $10 AND UPWARD, 
EXCEPT IN MAINE, WHERE WE PAY HALF THE FREIGHT BILL. 


If you don’t want quite $10 worth of groceries yourself, co-operate with your 
neighbor. She'll be glad to save money. ; 











JOHN T. CONNOR CORPORATION, 
DEPARTMENT P, 80 to 112 COMMERCE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
WE SELL NO INTOXICATING LIQUORS. Send for our Complete Price-List, Free. 














KNEIPP matt COFFEE 


The ORIGINAL COFFEE SUBSTITUTE. 


Try it, and you will find that this is not a counterfeit coffee, but 
a genuine sads/z/u‘e, with the fragragce and flavor of Java Coffee. 
It is made of the choicest. malted-barley.and is a nourishing and 
strengthening ma/t. ¢onic.. «It makes -children..rugged and rosy. 
Eighty million packages sold in Europe annually. 
Write for FREE sample package. 
KNEIPP MALT FOOD CO., Dept. B, 78 Hudson St., New York, N.Y. 
LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Selling Agents. 
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German hotel in Tientsin 

was brilliant with the uni- 
forms of officers of many coun- 
tries. In the roaring street the 
Chinese were jostled aside by all 
the assorted races of fighting men who had 
come to punish an ancient nation for permitting 
the legations in Peking to be battered by Boxer 
hordes. 

But the stirring scene had no charm for the 
young woman in an American shirt-waist and 
short skirt who leaned against the piazza rail- 
ing and looked up appealingly into the kindly 
face of the officer in khaki with stars on his 
shoulder-straps. She wrung her hands 
and pleaded: 

‘But isn’t there any way I can get 


(Tyce crowded piazza of the 





loneliness. But when 
nightfall closed drear- 
ily down over the gray 
expanse of plain and 
river, the daring pil- 
grimage seemed mena- 












had been ordered to 
the China station. 
Then the summer had 
brought the news that 
he had been sent to 





eing enough. Half- 
wild dogs were howling 
round the ruins of 





BY Ralph 


Dd. Panne 


Peking with the lega- 
tion guard when the 
outbreak of the Boxers 
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captain of marines, he | 
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behind him, and his felt-shod 
feet fairly twinkled. 

Mr. Willis shouted to the helms- 
man of the junk, who flung his 
weight against the ponderous 
tiller, and the craft swung slowly 

toward the bank. The American girl was 
grasped round the waist and fairly flung on 
board, while MacHugh dived into the cabin 
for the rifles. Mike O’Toole and the trackers 
| seurried aboard in a panic. 

As the junk swung out into the river, through 
the gaps in the village wall came running a 
| dozen or more Chinese, whose blue cotton gar- 
| ments were marked by red sashes and fluttering 

strips of red cloth. 
They were firing as they ran, and the 
bullets sang overhead like hornets. 








up to Peking, general? The allied 
army relieved the legations a week 
ago, and the fighting is all over, I’m 
sure. And all the word I’ve had from 
Will is that he’s still alive. There I 
was waiting in Japan through all 
those awful weeks, and he was up 
there fighting for his life. And I know 
he was badly wounded, and then came 
down with typhoid. Please, please, 
general! His wife ought to be there to 
nurse him. It’s wicked to keep me 
here!’” 

The American officer winced under 
her prayers, but repeated with painful 
reluctance: 

‘I dare not take the risk, Mrs. 
Walcott. Wandering bands of Boxers 
are still hiding in the eighty miles 
of country between here and Peking. 
Only yesterday two troops of our 
cavalry had a hot skirmish near Yang- 
tsun. We shall have a wagon-train 
going up early next week under a 
strong guard. You must wait until 
then. Yes, we’re sending stores up 
the river by junk, but the men run big 
chances. You’re sure to hear good 
news of your husband before long. 
T’ll try to get another message through 
to-day if the Boxers have left the wires 
alone overnight. No, I can’t assume 
the responsibility of sending you now.’’ 

Young Mrs. Walcott turned away, 
not knowing what next to do. A 
broad-shouldered, travel-tanned man in 
corduroy riding clothes stepped up to 
her, and said: 

“I beg your pardon, but I chanced 
to overhear part of your conversation 
with General Mott. Now I simply 
must get through to Peking at once. 
Here is my card, if you please. I have 
large engineering interests in north 
China. I am going to start up this 
afternoon, and risk getting through in 
a junk. Another chap is travelling 
with me. He goes for the American 
Trading Company. If you will take 
the chances with us we’ll make you as 
comfortable as possible. Your husband 
was one of the most gallant officers 
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Then the pursuers stopped in their 
tracks and plunged into the dense 
millet-field by the bank as two rifles 
replied from the junk. 

There was no more cowardice in 
Mike O’ Toole’s mighty bulk. He per- 
suaded Mrs. Walcott to lie on the cabin 
floor, and piled her mattress and roll of 
blankets in front of her as a breast- 
work. 

Then he armed himself with a revolvy- 
er, and squatted in the cabin door, 
popping at the foe with strange Chinese 
oaths. 

At the first shot the boatmen had 
gone into the hold, the helm was 
deserted, and the Americans saw with 
dismay that the current was setting 
the junk toward the shore they had 
just left. Chinese Mike crawled aft, 
swung the tiller over, and set his big 
chest against a push-pole. The junk 
veered broadside, felt the stronger cur- 
rent in midstream, and went wide of 
the dangerous bank as it moved slowly 
down-river. The Boxers were firing 
wildly at long range from their cover in 
the millet. 

Willis and MacHugh were soon con- 
vinced of their ability to stand off the 
attack as long as daylight lasted; but 
the sun was sinking in heavy clouds 
and dusk was creeping up the river. 
As MacHugh scrambled below to try 
to kick the boatmen into action, he felt 
a rasping scrape along the junk’s bot- 
tom, and poked his head out, to find 
that the craft had drifted upon a sand- 
bar almost in midstream. 

The strength of the current was set- 
ting it harder aground with every 
moment of delay. Willis could not be 
spared, and Mike O’Toole rallied to 
the call and helped cuff and haul the 
coolies to their posts. But the junk 
could not be moved. 

This mishap made the situation far 
more serious than before. The hostile 
shore was not more than two hundred 
yardsaway. The attacking party was 
keeping up a scattering fire from the 
millet farther up the stream. 








among the legation troops, so my friends 
tell me. ’’ 
She bowed her head in thanks, lest 


he see her tears, and said simply, ‘‘I shall be | villages desolated by the trail of the allied | threatened. 


ready to start whenever you call for me.’’ 

Mr. Henry Willis took the hand she offered, 
and said, with a decisive air: 

**In two hours, then. We’ve a double force 
of coolies, and we expect to push through night 
and day.’’ 

When Mrs. Walcott climbed down from her 
“‘rickshaw’’ in the French quarter of Tientsin, 
the American engineer led her down the muddy 
bank of the Pei-ho to a clumsy junk, the deck 
of which was crowded with barelegged Chinese 
in ragged blue garments. Out of the rough 
cabin, roofed with bamboo matting, a young 
man poked a cheery face, and cried: 

‘All ready to cast off, skipper! 
trackers to man the tow-rope.’’ 

The young woman made a brave effort to 
hide the fears aroused at sight of this rickety 
craft and its wild-looking crew. Once inside 
the stuffy little cabin, she was touched by the 
signs of anxious thought for her comfort. The 
whole space had been curtained with army 
blankets to serve as her bedroom, and one 
corner was arranged as a tiny eating-place. The 
two men were to sleep on the narrow deck 
among the coolies. 

With a discordant chorus of cries, six muscu- 


Tell the 


lar, half-naked trackers strained along the | 


tow-path, a great patched square sail slid up 
the single mast, and the junk moved slowly 
against the stiff current of the Pei-ho. 


While the awkward craft loitered past the | 


crowded mud walls of the city, the brave young 
American wife almost forgot her peril and 


AFTER BREAKFAST MRS. WALCOTT WALKED ALONG 


army. Against the black horizon a crimson 
burning in a foray of Boxers or foreign troopers. 
The shallow river twisted among the millet- 
fields, which rustled in the night wind as if 
creeping foes were moving there. Soon it 
became so dark that the weary trackers, slip- 
ping along the muddy tow-path, cried out to 
be taken aboard to wait until the moon should 
rise at eleven o’ clock. 

The youngster of the American Trading 
Company had been presented as ‘‘Billy Mac- 
Hugh, late of Omaha.’’ 


this turbulent corner of the Orient from sheer 
love of adventure. The journey appealed to 
him as an ‘‘experience.’’ 

He had shown a wisdom beyond his years 
by bringing his ‘‘Number One Boy,’’ a fat 
and gorgeous Chinese in flowing crimson robes, 
who served an elaborate meal from the tiny 
box of a kitchen, out of which he had routed 
the cook of the junk’s crew. His master called 
this dignified gentleman ‘‘ Mike O’Toole.’”’ 


ceremony, and made her cramped cabin seem 
even cozy and comfortable. 

When moonlight flooded the melancholy coun- 
| try, the grumbling coolies splashed ashore, and | 
the junk resumed its slow progress up-stream. 

Mrs. Walcott did not sleep well. 





long journey. She had not seen him ina year. 
Only a month after her wedding with the 


splotch glowed where some distant town was | 


He was a light-hearted collegian, cast up in | 


Mike attended upon Mrs. Walcott with much | 


She was | 
thinking now of the husband at the end of this | 


ORAWN BY GEORGE 


THE BANK WITH HER ESCORT 


VARIAN 


And now, as the first foreign 
woman to seek the way to Peking since the 
relief, she lay wondering whether she would 
find her husband or his grave. 

Day was breaking when she fell into a 
troubled sleep. The jolly voice of young Mac- 
Hugh awoke her with a frightened start. 

‘*Breakfast is served on deck!’’ he shouted. 
**All’s well, and Mike O’Toole sends his dis- | 
tinguished compliments to the honorable lady, | 
and wants to know how she will have her 
tea cooked. ’’ 

Mr. Willis greeted her more sedately. His 
eyes were heavy from an all-night vigil, and 
he had not yet removed a heavy cartridge-belt 
from round his waist. The trio thanked God 
in their hearts and with their lips that they | 
had come safely thus far. 

After breakfast Mrs. Walcott walked along 
the bank with her escort, for it fretted her to 
| sit idly on board and watch the snail’s pace of 
| the trackers. The country seemed so free from 
| alarms that they began to laugh at their fears 
of attack. 





This little excursion made Mike O’ Toole feel | 


bold, and late in the afternoon he waddled a 
| half-mile ahead of the craft with an eye out for 
| loot. A shattered temple on the edge of a 
| deserted village caught his covetous eye, and he 
trotted-off several hundred yards inland. 

A few moments later the strolling Americans 
were startled to behold the bold cook pop head- 
long through the temple gateway and lumber 
toward the junk at top speed. He was bellow- 
ing with terror, his queue stood out straight 


In the twilight one coolie was badly 

hit, and the calm and plucky girl in her 

4 nest of bedding had tied a handkerchief 

round a painful bullet-scratech on Mr. Willis’s 
left arm. 

**Mac,’’ he whispered, as the two men lay 
on the deck, ‘‘those beggars are going to stay 
there because they know they have us in a 
hole. That millet is higher than your head, 
and it grows right down to the tow-path. We’re 
| Stuck here helpless, and the water isn’t more 
than four feet deep. They’1l creep down through 
| the field until they’ re right abreast of us, at point- 
blank range, and we’!ll be under a nasty fire all 
night without a chance to hit back. And they 
may try to rush us before the moon rises.’’ 

MacHugh’s rifle answered a little streak of 
flame out in the darkness, and a shrill ery of 
| anguish followed. Then he said slowly: 

‘It’s up to us good and hard, isn’t it? I 
suppose we were a pair of fools, or worse, to 
| bring this poor girl along. We've got to get 
her out of it. We’ve got to, I tell you. I can 
do up six Chinamen in a pinch.’’ 

**But they’ll riddle this old box before morn- 
ing,’’ answered Willis. ‘‘ And we’ll loom up out 
| here like a Noah’s ark when the moon rises.’’ 
MacHugh crawled into the cabin to refill his 
| cartridge-belt as a bullet tore through the flimsy 
| side, and drove stinging splinters into his face. 
He groped in the gloom until he found Mrs. Wal- 
| Cott. She gripped his hand with unspeakable 
| relief, and said, with a little tremor in her voice: 

**Are you hurt? I thought I heard you groan 
just now, and your hand is all wet.’’ 

‘Only a seratch,’’ he said. ‘‘Are you all 
right? That’s the vital question.’’ 

**Yes, and I’m trying not to be frightened. 
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But I wish you would let me on deck, and I 
could use one of your revolvers. This is no 
worse than what poor Will has been through, 
is it??’ 

MacHugh patted her hand and said: 

‘‘Now you mustn’t think me a coward if I 
run away from the junk. I have an idea. 
It’s worth trying, and it’s our only chance. 
Good-by !’’ 

‘*God bless you,’’ she cried, ‘‘ whatever it is!’’ 

MacHugh crept on deck, and found Mike 
O’ Toole sobbing angrily from a flesh-wound in 
his leg. 

‘*Brace up, you old pirate!’’ exclaimed his 
master. ‘‘Ask the beautiful lady to tie you 
up. You ought to be proud of the chance.’’ 

Then he whispered to Willis, ‘‘Give me your 
water-proof match-box, old man. I’m going 
ashore for a smoke.’’ : 

Before the elder man could make astonished 
reply MacHugh had softly dropped overboard. 
Willis saw him vanish in the darkness, and 
wondered for an instant whether his comrade 
was deserting him. 

But he had other business to think of. The 
Boxers had crept down opposite the junk. Their 
firing was erratic, but it soon drove the lone 
American to drop his body through a hatch 
into the shallow hold, leaving his head and 
shoulders out. The missiles cried in their flight 
with curious whines and shrieks. 

‘*They’re firing slugs of scrap-iron and tele- 
graph-wire in those big jingals of theirs!’’ 
muttered Willis. ‘‘They’ll make us look like a 
porous plaster in another hour.’’ 

Meanwhile MacHugh was slipping down- 
stream in the darkness, swimming under water 
much of the time. Once, as he stuck his head 
up for breath, he grinned with delight as he 
felt the freshening wind blow cool and strong 
straight off the hostile shore. 

A third of a mile below the junk he crawled 
up the bank and entered the dense growth of 
the millet-fields. With infinite care and patience 
he circled wide until he had crept on hands 
and knees directly in the rear of the Boxers. The 
tall millet was dry and brittle from the long 
drought and the midsummer heat. 

MacHugh said a little prayer as he pulled a 
heap of stalks together and touched a match to 
them. The flames licked up the dry fodder 
with a roaring leap. A heavier gust of wind 
drove the fire headlong toward the river. 

Crouching as he ran, MacHugh tossed 
bundles of lighted stalks into the field along a 
wide circuit, until a great arc of fire was swiftly 
marching to the river bank. Then he opened 
fire with his revolver at the fleeing figures seen 
black against the glare, while on the junk Willis 
and Mike O’ Toole renewed their fusillade. 

In a frenzy of fear the Chinese tried to break 
through the girdling flames, turned back, and 
plunged into the river. Bullets rained among 
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them as they dived like muskrats. The rout 
was complete. 

An hour later the frightened boatmen were 
kicked ashore through the shallow water, and 
MacHugh marched with them to brace their 
hearts. Their united strength on the tow-rope 
slid the junk off the bar, and the little expedition 
moved up-stream in the moonlight. 

Daybreak showed blue-shirted American cav- 
alrymen trotting down the tow-path. Presently 
a sunburned young lieutenant hailed them: 

‘‘Junk ahoy! You look as if you had been 
in trouble. Can we do anything for you ?’’ 

The officer bowed in his saddle as Mrs. 














prestige that he had won in weeks. For while | work, he went to his own little chamber, and 


many lapses in scholarship on the part of the | was soon asleep. 


country school-teacher of fifty years ago might | 
| nothing in particular to say when he came down 


pass without criticisian, or perhaps without 


Rather to Tommy’s surprise, Mr. Winn had 


notice, when it came to the matter of doing the next morning. He ate his breakfast with 


sums, there must be no such word as fail. 
In this crisis Mr. Winn had one friend whose 


|a somewhat preoccupied air, and soon started 


for school, without waiting, as he generally 


loyalty never wavered. This was the Widow | did, for company. ‘Tommy was almost disposed 


Hayward’s fourteen-year-old boy, Tommy. 
**T wish that I could help you, Mr. Winn, as 


| to think that that important paper had somehow 


escaped notice, and it was not until nearly time 


easily as you help me,’’ said Tommy, timidly, | for recess that forenoon that his doubts were 
as the two sat busily studying at the kitchen | dispelled. 


table one evening. 


Then Mr. Winn said, as if suddenly recollect- 


The teacher frowned slightly, not at the | ing something, ‘‘Oh, by the way, Jonas, I have 





“| WISH THAT I COULD 


Walcott appeared in the cabin door. She called 
across the water: 

‘Can you tell me any news of Captain 
William Walcott of the Legation Guard? I am 
his wife.’’ 

‘*Pull up to the bank, if you please!’’ shouted 
the lieutenant. ‘‘I left Peking day before yes- 
terday, and your husband gave me a letter for 
you. He’s coming on in fine shape, and he’! 
be getting out of bed in another week. We’ll 
escort you half-way back to Tung-chau. One 
of our surgeons is there. A quartermaster’s 
wagon will be waiting to carry you over to 
Peking. Thank you, gentlemen, I’ll be glad 
to come aboard for breakfast.’’ 





ORAWN BY ERNEST FOSBERY. 


HELP YOU, MR. WINN.” 


sandy-haired, freckled-faced little fellow who 
had ventured to address him, but at that forty- 
fourth problem which he was still trying to 
untangle. 

‘‘I wish you could, Tommy,’’ he replied, 
‘*but I ought to be able to work this out myself. 
I have almost done it a dozen times. But I 
believe that I’ll give it up for to-night, and 
wrestle with it again when my head is clearer 
in the morning.’’ 

Gathering up the papers on which he had been 
working, and taking the one lamp which Mrs. 
Hayward owned, and which had been placed 
especially at his disposal, he said good night. 

He left the National Arithmetic open upon 
the table, however, and Tommy took the liberty 
of reading the perplexing question through. 

The problem supposed a lady owning a cir- 
cular farm of five hundred acres, with her house 
in the center. Out of this farm she wished to 
give her three daughters three equal circular 
farms as large as possible, with a house in the 








C. ROBBING 


HEN Paul Winn, greatly in need of 

money for his college expenses, applied 

for the school in District Number 9 in 
the town of Redfield, he made no secret of the 
faets that he was only nineteen years old, had 
never taught, and had been trying for some time 
to get a school, without success. 

And Mr. Dyke, the school agent, was, in his 
turn, equally frank. 

“Old Squire Wiggin, our school supervisor,’’ 
he said, ‘‘gives our deestrict the credit of having 
the worst school in town. And I d’know as 
he’s far out of the way. And it isn’t all the 
fault of the scholars, either. The old folks, 
with their fault-finding and meddling, are just 
as much to blame. 

**We’ve been having old, experienced teachers, 
and they have failed. Mebbe if we try somebody 
that is young and green our luck may turn. 
Anyhow, nobody else seems to be after the job 
this winter. So if Squire Wiggin will give you 
a certificate you may start in next Monday, for 
all I care.’’ 

This offer, although hardly flattering in its 
terms, was cheerfully accepted, and at the end 
of a month it seemed that Mr. Dyke’s feeble 
hope was likely to be fulfilled. For some reason 
the pupils ‘‘took to’’ their new teacher from 
the first, and began to show unusual interest 
in their studies. 

One result of Mr. Winn’s growing popularity 
was the addition to the school of a new pupil in 
the person of Jonas Briggs, a young man rather 
older and considerably larger than the teacher. 

Jonas lived in an adjoining town, but was 
staying at his Uncle Peter’s that winter, doing 
the ‘‘ chores’’ while the latter was disabled 
with rheumatism; and as he had some leisure 
time on his hands, he decided to go to school. 

This accession, while in a way complimen- 
tury, was, on the whole, embarrassing to the 
teacher. 

The most advanced of the other pupils had 
just reached compound proportion in the Com- 
mon-School Arithmetic ; but Jonas brought with 





him the formidable ‘‘ National,’’ and declared his 
purpose of beginning at alligation and ‘‘cipher- 
ing’’ through the book. Disdaining all other 
studies, Jonas would sit and ‘‘cipher’’ all day 
long, occasionally appealing to the teacher for 
help on some especially baffling ‘‘sum.’’ 

Now when it is explained that young Mr. 
Winn’s education had not included a course in 
the National Arithmetic, some people of an older 
generation will readily understand why he had 
to burn some midnight oil at the expense of his 
boarding mistress, the Widow Hayward. And 
in spite of all his study, Mr. Winn came to 
grief at last. 

One afternoon Jonas, summoning the teacher 
to his desk by the time-honored method of 
waving his long arm in air and snapping his 
fingers, announced that he ‘‘couldn’t seem to 
get the hang of that Number 44 in the miseel- 
laneous problems. ’’ 

“*T am afraid that I shall have to ask you to 
excuse me just now,’’ said Mr. Winn. ‘‘Try 
it again, and if you don’t succeed speak to me 
to-morrow. ’’ 

While Jonas cleaned his slate for new efforts, 
some of the older pupils glanced inquiringly at 
each other. That a teacher should not be willing 
at any moment to drop whatever he might be 
doing to work out a sum was certainly occasion 
for surprise. 

There was an impressive stillness in the room 
when Jonas, the next day, declared in a rather 
peremptory fashion that he must have help. 
“*T’ve tried it every which way,’’ he said, ‘‘and 
I can’t make head nor tail of it.’’ 

Every eye was on the teacher as he replied, 
“Well, Jonas, I haven’t been able to work it, 
either. We shall have to pass it over to-day.’’ 

He tried to speak in an indifferent tone, but 
it was of no use. At once ‘‘the busy whisper 
circling round’’ proclaimed that the master 
was ‘‘stuck.’? It was known all over the district 
that night, and by noon of the next day it was 
talked about in the stores at Redfield Village. 


center of each, retaining the rest of the land her- 
| self. The question at issue was the area of each 
|of the four farms after such division, and the 
| distance of each house from each of the others. 
| It seemed to Tommy that this was a question 
very unlikely to appear in every-day life, but 
he supposed that it had been invented by the 
arithmetic man as a supreme test of scholarship. 
He wondered if his father, who had been a 
schoolmaster in his younger days, had ever 
solved it. Suddenly some recollection, floating 
hazily in his mind, prompted him to take a 
candle and ascend to the garret. 

Here, among various wrecks of time, was a 
pile of old books, which he had occasionally 
pulled over in the hope of finding something 
of interest. 

The rats had done the same thing, and, 
perhaps on the whole, with more satisfactory 
results; but evidently they had not had much 
use for a certain thumb-worn copy of the 
National Arithmetic. At any rate, Tommy 
found it comparatively intact. 

As he opened the book at the miscellaneous 
problems a folded sheet of paper dropped to 
the floor, and on this he found, to his great 
joy, the solution in detail of that forty-fourth 
problem. 

As he glanced over his father’s work he felt 
a pardonable pride in the mathematical ability 
there displayed, but he was obliged to own that 
the figures, in comparison with Mr. Winn’s, 
looked rather scrawly. Tommy himself had 
learned to make figures almost exactly like his 
teacher’s, and it occurred to him to make a neat 
copy of his father’s solution. 

This he did, after descending to the kitchen 
and securing for the purpose some of the brown 
paper which Mr. Winn had left upon the table. 
It was considerably past bedtime when he 
started for his chamber, trying to decide as 
he went along in what way he could offer his 
assistance so as not to wound his teacher’s pride. 

The door of Mr. Winn’s room was open, and 
Tommy, glancing in, saw that the teacher was 
fast asleep. 

‘*This is my time,’’ he said to himself, and 
stepping cautiously into the room, he laid the 
paper, covered with figures, upon a table near 





Thus poor Mr. Winn lost in an hour all the 





the bed. Then, well pleased with his evening’s 


that forty-fourth problem worked out for you 
at last.’’ 

He handed a large piece of brown paper to 
Jonas as he spoke, adding, ‘‘There, you may 
look that over at your leisure. But I think 
that I must tell you of a rather remarkable 
experience of mine in connection with that 
problem. To tell the truth, the problem has 
been on my mind a good deal of the time for 
the past three or four days, and I was still 
thinking it over when I dropped off to sleep 
last night. 

‘*Well, when I awoke this morning and lighted 
my lamp, the very first thing that met my eye 
was that problem, all worked out on the paper 
that I have just given you. 

‘*You may well believe that I was surprised, 
yet it was easy to see what had happened. The 
correct solution had come to me in sleep, and 
I had risen, written it down on the paper, 
and returned to my bed without waking. A 
hasty glance at the figures showed me where 
I had made my mistake, and the whole solution 
was then clear to me. I haven’t gone over the 
work carefully, but I am sure that you will 
find it correct. 

‘*T have read of similar instances, but certainly 
nothing of the kind ever happened to me before. 
It was a case,’’ he continued, perhaps imagining 
for the moment that he was a college professor 
instead of a district schoolmaster, ‘‘where the 
mind, after sleep came, worked on automatically, 
and with a precision that had been lacking under 
the disturbing conditions of its waking hours.’’ 

The pupils, who had been listening open- 
mouthed, could not make much out of this last 
sentence, but they did understand that the 
master had done a hard sum in his sleep, and 
they were profoundly impressed. 

One boy, indeed, was so dumfounded by 
Mr. Winn’s statement that in all the discussion 
of the matter at recess and at noon he had 
never a word to say. 

The news was carried to the various homes 
at night, and talk about the teacher received 
a new impulse. But it was different now. No 
possible achievement of his waking hours could 
have so appealed to the imagination of the dis- 
trict as did this story of what he had done while 
asleep. He at once became the neighborhood 
hero, and his fame spread even beyond the 
confines of District Number 9. 

‘‘We’ve got a young fellow teaching school 
in our deestrict this winter that is about as 
smart as they make ’em,’’ boasted Mr. Dyke, 
when he went to market at Redfield Village. 
‘*T knew he was smart the first time I set eyes 
on him. That’s why I hired him. Why, you 
can give that little chap the toughest kind of a 
sum, and all he has to do is just to go to bed 
with it on his mind, and when he wakes up, 
there it is all set down on paper as right as a 
trivet. Ciphers it out in his sleep, you know. 

** And he’s got that school running like clock- 
work—young ones all learning, and old folks, 
for once, not ‘finding a mite of fault. I guess 
old Squire Wiggin will have to change his tune 
| when he comes to visit the school the last day.’’ 

This prediction came true. The bluff old 
| supervisor listened to the recitations on the last 
day of school with comments that were highly 
gratifying not only to the pupils and teacher, 
but to the parents, who had shown their unusual 
interest by coming out to the examination in 
force. 

Indeed, everybody did well, from little James 
| Buchanan Dodge, who said his A B C’s with- 
| out a single mistake, up to Jonas Briggs, who 
covered over nearly the whole blackboard with 
figures in working out Number 44 of the miscel- 
laneous problems. 

After this example had been explained, Mr. 
| Dyke, who by virtue of his office as school 
| agent sat with Squire Wiggin on the platform, 
| asked a question : 

‘*Master Winn, isn’t that the sum that you 
ciphered out while you were asleep? Haven’t 
got the paper handy that you did it on, have 
you? I should really like to take a look at it. 
Sort of a curiosity, you know.’’ 

“I’ve got it somewhere in my desk,’’ volun- 
teered Jonas Briggs. He soon brought out a 
large sheet of brown paper, somewhat crumpled, 
and handed it to the teacher. 

Mr. Winn was about to pass it along to the 
school agent, but something on it attracted his 
attention, and as he examined it more carefully, 
an expression of astonishment spread over his 
features. 

‘*‘Why, I never made those figures,’’ he was 
saying to himself. ‘‘They look a good deal like 
mine, but they certainly are not. What can it 
mean ??? 

Looking up from the paper in his bewilder- 
ment, his glance fell on Tommy Hayward. 

Tommy had a book open before him, and his 
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lips were moving very rapidly, as if he were 
absorbed in study, but his face and forehead 
were suffused with a redness that almost hid his 
thickly spattered freckles, and gave his sandy 
hair a quite bleached appearance by contrast. 

‘*Thomas,’’ said Mr. Winn, prompted by a 
sudden suspicion, ‘‘do you know anything about 
this ?’’ 

‘Yes, sir!’’ gasped the frightened boy. 

** Are these your figures?’’ asked Mr. Winn, 
again scanning the paper. 

‘**Yes, sir,’’? came the answer, very faintly. 

The teacher sank back limply into his chair. 
‘*Tell me all about it,’’ he said. 

Tommy obeyed as best he could under the 
embarrassing circumstances. ‘‘I didn’t mean 
to fool you,’’ he said, tearfully, after he had 
succeeded in making clear his part in the affair. 

“‘Of course you did not,’’ said Mr. Winn. 

‘* And then, after —’’ 

‘* After I had told my story before the school 
you were not willing to shame me by pointing 
out my blunder,’’ interrupted the teacher. ‘‘I 
understand, and I am grateful to you for your 
kindness. Nobody was to blame but myself. 
I ought not to have jumped at conclusions, 
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and I apologize to all concerned for my mis- | 


class parse a little in ‘Paradise Lost.’ ’’ | 

This little episode might have dampened the | 
district enthusiasm for the teacher had not | 
Squire Wiggin taken the matter up in the course | 
of his closing remarks. 

**In regard to that problem about the circular 
farm,’’ he said, ‘‘I confess that I don’t care 
two cents whether your teacher could work it 
without help or not. 

“‘T want to say, however, that I have been a 
| good deal interested in another problem, which 
| has seemed harder than anything in the National 
Arithmetic, and which the teachers in this | 
district for some years past have all failed to 
work out. 

‘*Perhaps no teacher could have worked it 
alone, but it appears that, for some reason, both 
scholars and parents have been willing to help 
a little this winter, instead of hindering all they 
could. So, my friends, I am able to congratu- 
late you all on the fact that Master Winn, with | 
your assistance, has really solved the hard prob- 
lem that I refer to—how to have a good school 
in District Number 9.’’ 

















UST as I was 
J} preparing to 
write this arti- 
cle, one of our men 
came to me and asked 
that I visit the green- 
houses for the purpose 
of examining some new clovers, which, although 
still in the baby state, showed evidence of being 
different from anything of the kind in the world. 
I found these little plants being tended and 
nursed as carefully, perhaps, as any baby was 
ever nursed. Outside of the greenhouses the 
snow lay in drifts, but inside, heat, moisture 
and light were being made to order for the 
purpose of encouraging the infant clovers to 
make their best growth. 

These representatives of the vegetable king- 
dom are new productions, developed as the result 
of a preconceived plan, having for its object 
the betterment of the human race as a whole 
and of the farmer—who represents a considerable 
portion of the human race—in particular. 

Nearly every one knows what red clover is, 
and the same may be said of white clover, 
which grows everywhere in this country, and 
whose sweet blossoms are so attractive to bees 
and other insects. Besides these two, there are 
a number of other clovers, as well as many 
related plants, like the alfalfas of our Western 
country. 

All these plants have well-defined charac- 
teristics. They bloom in a certain way, their 
flowers are of a certain color, and the range 
where they may be grown successfully is limited 
to certain districts. In other words, these | 


plants are more or less fixed entities so far as | 
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II. DEVELOPING NEW CROPS. 
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which, in all probabil- 
ity will be more valu- 
able than either of its 
parents. 

This is the main 
object of the work, 
and although it is still 
in its infancy, the first step has been accom- 
plished; namely, the production of a hybrid 
having the characteristics of both parents. 
This production, this hybrid, will now be 
tested with many others from different sources 
over widely extended areas for the purpose 
of determining its adaptability to new condi- 
tions of soil and climate, and its value to the 
farmer as a new crop. 

All this work, as pointed out, has been done 
as the result of a carefully laid plan. The 
characteristics of the different clover plants, 
their adaptability to different soils and climates, 
the weak points of one and the strong points 
of another, have all been considered. 

Three or four years ago this work was 








determined upon, and after careful considera- 
tion as to the desirable combinations, the work | 
was placed in the hands of a competent man | 
who could perform the necessary technical 
operations, and as a result, entirely new types | 
have been brought into being. 


Using the Hardy Orange. 
ST outside my window is a large, vigor- 
J ous shrub, perfectly hardy in the latitude 
of Washington and also as far north as | 
Philadelphia, and even in some regions where | 
the winters are still more severe. This shrub_ 


the lay mind is concerned. Such being the | was introduced from Japan a good many years | 


case, there are times when man, in his desire 
to improve the conditions of the farmer, reaches 
the point where he can proceed no farther. 

For example, red clover has a northern and 
a southern limit beyond which it will not attain 
its highest development. What is true of this 
clover is also true of the alfalfas and many 
kindred plants. Some alfalfas will succeed 
admirably in the great central West, where an 


ago, and is commonly known as the trifoliate | 
orange, or hardy orange. 
family, it is not a true orange. It has a small 
color, but unfit to eat. The leaves of the shrub | 
fall off at the approach of frost, like the leaves 


of other deciduous plants. 
A number of years ago, when several great 


ideal soil and climate are found for them. As | freezes destroyed the orange-groves of Florida, 
we proceed northward, however, the hardiness | our men, who were at that time engaged in 


of the alfalfas diminishes, so that we reach a | 


point where, although there is still much avail- 
able land for the plant, it does not and cannot 
thrive. 

Returning now to our clover plantlets in the 
greenhouses, we have here the result of bring- 
ing together from somewhat widely divergent 
sources, different characteristics in clovers, and 
combining them in such a way as to produce 
a new plant different in many respects from 
the parents. 


species, each having desirable characteristics, 
but characteristics which did not meet all the 
ends in view. 


A Clover Combination. 


A CERTAIN crimson clover grown exten- 
sively in the eastern section of the United 


might be secured by using the small Japanese 


value was in this respect. In 1904, however, 
new types of oranges, with the result that we 
are encouraged to believe that we have an abso- 
lutely new creation in the way of a citrus-fruit, 
something that, while different from the orange, 
will be exceedingly valuable to the whole 
Southern country. 


The New Citrus - Fruit. 


[Sl far, the fruits borne are more like lemons 
than oranges. Yet they are not lemons in 
truth. They have some of the character- 
istics of the grapefruit, or pomelo. They are 
about the size of an ordinary orange, and not only 
make most delicious preserves and marmalades, 
but are very valuable for summer drinks and 
‘‘ades’’ of various kinds, 

These new hardy oranges may never take the 


place of the ordinary sweet oranges as we have | 


them to-day, but they will certainly be of 
immense value in placing in the hands of the 
people of the South a fruit which they can 
easily grow in their back yards and which will 
enable them to provide their tables with deli- 
cacies heretofore not easily obtainable. 

The full story of these oranges is not yet 
told, for there are many other seedlings to be 
heard from in the matter of bearing fruit. The 
hope is that among these will be found hardy 
sweet oranges, and that thus it will be practi- 
cable to establish orange-groves again in all 
parts of Florida. 

One of the important crops grown in the 

Northern states during the winter is lettuce. 
Many large greenhouses are devoted to this 
work, and from a comparatively small estab- 
lishment, containing from one-quarter to one- 
half an acre, the gross product may equal in 
value that from a six-hundred-acre Western 
farm. Work so intensive as this requires strict 
attention to every detail. Nothing but plants 
of the highest quality can be grown, and in 
order to grow them from seed the seed itself 
must be bred to the very highest point. 
For ten or twelve years I have worked on 
lettuce, studying its diseases, endeavoring to 
find out methods of improving the conditions 
under which the crop is grown, getting in 
touch with the needs and requirements of the 
various cities as to the quality of crop, and 
pursuing other similar lines of investigation. 
During this time many types and varieties of 
lettuce have been tested and grown, and while 
some have proved of excellent quality, the fact 
remained that the ideal lettuce to be grown 
under glass for the Eastern markets did not 
exist. 

It frequently happens that we can form our 
ideals and yet find it impracticable to develop 
them by any means known to science. Lettuce 
is a crop which has attained great perfection, 
and for years there has been little advance 
made in the way of improving types by the 
ordinary methods of selection. 

lt was recognized that some of the ideals 
existed in one type, certain others in another, 
and still others in a third. No attempts were 
made to bring these ideals together until 
recently, when it was considered worth while 
to make an attempt to hybridize lettuces; that 
is, by hybridization to incorporate into one 
variety the desirable characteristics of others, 
thus producing an ideal form. 

The actual technique of the work was known 
to be exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, 
attempt. The plans were all made, varieties 
and one of our expert men was given the task 
of bringing these characteristics into one form 
by crossing. 

The work .was successful, and we have 
to-day growing in our greenhouses, although 
still in an experimental state, varieties of lettuce 
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|this the characters bred into the new types 


take. And now we will hear the grammar | we began to obtain the first fruit from these | must be made permanent. Sometimes this is 


|a long process, sometimes not so long; all 
| depends on the kind of plants with which one 
is working. 

As a simpler method of improving plants, 
what is called ‘‘selection’’ is followed. This 
is nothing more than taking advantage of con- 
stant changes in the plant, and selecting intelli- 
gently and continuously with the object of 
developing the form toward an ideal already 
decided upon. 

Thus, in the case of sugar corn, one of our 
men, connected at that time with a large seed 
establishment, formulated in his own mind an 
ideal sugar corn for a certain section of the 
country. He wrote out a description of this 
corn, giving the size of ear, shape and size of 
grain, characteristics and habit of growth of 
plant, and other qualities covering the various 
features of his ideal. Then he began the work 
of selection, taking as a basis the variety ap- 
proximating most closely his ideal. After ten 
years of careful scientific selection the ideal 
type was developed, which agreed in every 
respect with the description first laid down for 
| it. 


Still more striking examples of this work of 
selection are to be found in connection with the 
development of plants able to’ resist diseases. 

Along the seacoast of the Carolinas, on the 
| small outlying islands and also on the main- 
land, is grown a special type of cotton, which 
is exceedingly valuable, owing to the fineness 
and length of its fiber. This Sea Island cotton 
has been grown for many years, and has been 
highly bred and developed. A few years ago 
a disease appeared in this cotton; the malady 
attacked the roots, causing the plants to wilt 
and whole fields to die. Treatment of the seed, 
the plants and the soil was alike unavailing. 





After Five Years of Searching. 


[ was observed, however, that here and 
] there in the field were a few plants of 
cotton that would stand up while all their 
| neighbors succumbed to the disease. This sug- 
gested the idea of selecting seed from such plants 
carefully and regularly, with a view to develop- 
ing a disease-resistant type. The work was 
started, and at the same time that disease-resist- 
ance was kept in view, all other matters having 
to do with the length and strength of fiber, fine- 
| ness of lint, and so forth, were also considered. 
| After five years of this work a type of cotton 
was secured which is able to resist the disease, 
and may be planted with impunity in fields 
where the ordinary cotton is entirely destroyed. 
From these examples it is seen that the 
breeding of plants offers great possibilities in 
improving our crops. As the work advances, 
new facts are discovered which eliminate more 
and more the element of chance and reduce the 
operations to a strictly scientific basis. 
I have spoken of a few of the things that 
have been accomplished in this field, and I 
| may close with a word or two as to how the 
| work is actually performed. 
It has already been pointed out that the 
project may be planned in advance just as 
| accurately in some respects as the construction 
|of a house may be designed. To plan such 
| work, however, presupposes a thorough knowl- 
| edge of the life, the growth and the habits of 
| the plants involved. It also presupposes a 
| thorough knowledge of the needs of the country 








Although the shrub. belongs to the orange | but it was thought desirable to make the | or the section of country to be benefited by the 


| development of the new plants. Beyond all 


fruit, about the size of a walnut, yellow in| were selected and characteristics decided upon, | this, there must be an intuitive knowledge that 


| will guide the worker in blending the characters 

of different plants in such a way that the 
| desired results are sure to follow. Some men 
| possess a genius in this direction, just as some 


| men possess a genius for combining colors into 
|} a beautiful picture. 


the investigation of the citrus-fruits in the | 
state, conceived the idea that a hardy orange | 


or trifoliate form as a basis for breeding. To} 


entirely different from anything heretofore pro-| After the work is all laid out and it is fully 
duced, but showing characteristics which un- | decided that the characters of two or three 
doubtedly will make them exceedingly valuable | distinct plants are to be blended, the actual 
when they shall have been grown long enough | operation of making the cross remains to be 


In other words, a new type has | 
been produced by crossing or hybridizing two | 


conceive this idea was to act. Soon work was to eliminate the undesirable traits. 
going on, having for its object the production 
of a race of hardy oranges. The work was 
done partly in the greenhouses at Washington | The Lettuce Problem. 
and partly in the orange-groves of the South. — OME of the best types of lettuce now grown 
The hardy Japanese type was used as one of | ‘o are subject to injury on the topmost leaves 
the parents, while the well-known type of at the time when the heads begin to form. 
tender sweet oranges of Florida constituted the | This is an inherent weakness, and frequently is 
other parent. Many thousands of crosses were | the cause of great loss, for when the heads are 
made and many thousands of seedlings, the | nearly ready to cut they may ‘‘ burn” or 
results of these crosses, were secured. These | ‘‘scald,’’ and much of their value be lost. One 
were grown from time to time in our green-|of the problems was to bring into the ideal 
houses, and then sent South to be tested. type characteristics which would enable the 
As soon as the seedlings began to grow it | plant to withstand the action of the sun, and 
was known that hybrids had been secured; but | thus escape burning. 
this was not sufficient. First, the hardiness| Again, some of the best types of lettuce have 


States is an annual; that is, its life is | of these seedlings had to be determined, and foliage that is too dark in color for table use. 


only for one year. This clover is a very val- 
uable plant for the purpose of renovating the 
soil, and also for forage. The area of its culti- 
vation, however, is limited by its inability to 
resist great cold and the fact that it succeeds 
only on certain types of light, sandy soil. 

The ordinary red clover, however, is a plant 
of very much wider distribution. It is not an 


secondly, their nature as fruit-bearers had to| In order to overcome this objection, lettuces 

be ascertained. with particular colors were selected as parents, 
The little seedling oranges, having within | and used in the breeding work. Following this 

and the blood of the edible sweet orange of the | tions created or developed varieties which 

South, were planted in a number of sections to | approximate our original ideal. 

test their hardiness. It was found aftera few)| After all this is accomplished, however, there 

years that they could stand considerable frost; | is still much to do in the matter of growing the 





annual, but lives year after year, and has 
characteristics quite different from the crimson | 
form. By combining some of the character- | 
istics of the crimson clover with those of the | 
Common red clover a plant has been produced 


that is, they could be grown as far north as | plants on an extensive scale and getting the type 
Savannah or Charleston, without fear of serious | ‘‘fixed,’’ as the expression is. Nature, as a 
injury. |rule, abhors such changes as we have been 

Up to this time no fruit had been developed, | discussing, and unless carefully guarded the 
and it could not be determined what their real| stock will soon revert to the original. To avoid 


them the blood of their hardy northern parent | line of procedure, we have by various combina- | 


| performed. 

The difficulty of this operation varies greatly 
with different plants. Lettuce is one of the 
most difficult plants to handle in this respect 
on account of the minute size of the flowers. 
In all cases, however, the essential thing is to 
bring the pollen from one of the desired plants 
in contact with the pistil of another in such 
a way as to effect fertilization and the formation 

| of a seed. 

| Within each flower are certain organs known 
as the stamens and pistil. The former give 

| rise to the pollen—minute golden grains of dust 
which bear within their crystal walls all the 
hereditary qualities of the parent plant. 


The History of a Thousand Years. 


E history of a thousand years may be 
wrapped up in one of these little grains. 
Color, shape and size of the leaves ; color, 
| shape and size of the flowers; length of life; 
| ability to resist cold or heat, and a thousand 

other things which make up the attributes, the 
| life and development of the parent are found 
| here. 
| At the base of the pistil, snugly protected 

and cunningly hid away, is the ovule, which 
| contains within its minute walls all the attri- 
| butes of the parent that produces it. So when 
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the plant-breeder brings the pollen grain from | no hybrid will result, for the fusion here only | were ill when she observed that Lucy was 


the plant which is selected in contact with the | 


unites like characteristics. Frequently, after 


putting on the delicate dress and gay ribbons 


pistil of another plant he has selected, the | many operations such as I have described, only | she had worn during the evening, and was 
ultimate result is the fusion of the contents of | one seed will be produced; but if this seed is | even arranging her hair. Something prompted 
this grain with the little ovule. From this | the result of a true cross, of course it may have | Evelyn to lie still, for in all the winter’s asso- 


fusion a seed is formed, containing the attributes | 
of both the pollen grain and the ovule. 

Now begins a mighty conflict, for not all 
the attributes can survive. Some must be sup- 
pressed for the good of the future plant. Maybe 
the very ones the plant-breeder wants are sup- 
pressed and the ones he does not want become 
dominant. If this is the case he must either 
try again, or by cultivation eliminate the unde- 
sirable characteristics. 

Nature does not always take kindly to this 
sort of work, and in consequence the plant- 
breeder must exercise the greatest ingenuity in 
order to find out the proper way of effecting 
fertilization—that is, getting the pollen to fuse 
with the ovule. 

In the case of clovers it took six months 
before a single seed was produced. The success 
of this work was only possible when the flowers 
were kept in moist air after the little pollen 
grain was >rought in contact with the pistil. 

A thing to which the plant-breeder always 
must give most careful attention is the elimina- 
tion of the pollen from the flower he intends to 
fertilize. If he does not do this, natural fertil- 





ization is effected by the pollen, and of course 


very great value. 

All hybrids are produced in this way. When 
the cross is a simple one—that is, merely 
between two desired species—the progeny may 
show characteristics of both the species in- 
volved. It frequently happens, however, that 
after the first cross it is necessary to introduce 


| ciation she had never grown quite to trust 
| Lucy or to like her ways. 

More than any one else, however, she herself 
| had won the other girl’s liking, and had come 
to feel a certain responsibility for her. So 
when Lucy, after making wholly ready, had 
stolen to the door, let herself out, and closed 


other characters by a second cross, in which | it silently behind her, Evelyn sprang out of 


event the operation is the same, but the com- | bed 
plications resulting therefrom may be many | 


times greater, owing to the suppression or 
dominance of all the characters which have 
been brought together into the blended form. 

The method of improving plants by selection, 
as in the case of the corn and cotton referred 
to, is much more simple. This method has 
been followed more or less systematically in all 
countries and in all ages since crops have been 
cultivated. It is nothing more than the selection, 
from a given lot of growing plants, of seed 
from those which show advantages either in 
the way of greater productive power, or greater 
vigor. Such seed being planted, the progeny 
is likely to possess additional productiveness or 
vigor, and thus the process may be continued 
until very great improvements are made. 


THE CHURCHILL LATCH-STRING. 


IN TEN CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER EIGHT. 
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/ HARLOTTE swung herself up 
C into the runabout as Doctor 
Churchill paused for her at the 
gateway of ‘‘The Banks.’’ She had 
met him here at six o’clock every day . 
since they came, and this was the seventh day. | 
It was impossible for him to get through his | 
round of work earlier, but he was enjoying his 
evenings and nights in the country with a zest 
almost sufficient to make up for the daytime 
hours he missed. 

Charlotte, however, although she joined 
merrily in all that went on through the day, 
was never so happy as when this hour arrived, 
and dressed in cool white for the evening, she 
could slip away and walk slowly down this 
winding road through the orchard and the 
grove to the gateway. Here she waited in a 
shady nook for the first puff of the coming 
motor. The moment she heard it she sprang 
out into the roadway, and stood waving her 
handkerchief in response to a swinging cap far 
up the road. 

Then came the nearer salutation, the quick 
climb into the small car, assisted by the grip 
of Andy’s hand, and the eager greeting of two 
pairs of eyes. 

‘Do you know this outing is doing you a 
world of good already ?’’ said Doctor Churchill, 
noting with approval the fresh color in Char- 
loite’s face. 

‘*T know it is. I didn’t realize that I needed 
it a bit until I actually found myself here, 
with nothing to do except rest and play. It’s 
doing everybody good. You should have heard 
the plans at breakfast to-day. Although it’s 
been so hot, nobody has been idle a minute. 
I’ve been fishing all day with Lanse and Fred 
and Celia. Andy, do you know what I think? 
I admit I didn’t think it till Lanse put it into 
my head, but I believe he’s right. Fred —’’ 

‘Is going to want Celia? Of course. That 
was a foregone conclusion from the start.’’ 

‘*Andy Churchill, you weren’t so discerning 
as all that, when not even I thought it was 
serious with either of them! Celia’s had so 
many admirers, and turned them all aside so 
coolly,—and Mr. Frederic Forester is such an 
accomplished person at paying attentions, —how 
could I think it meant anything? But Lanse 
insists Celia is different from what she ever 
was before, and I don’t know but he’s right.’’ 

‘*To be sure he’s right. Next to you, I never 
saw a more attractive young person than Celia. 
What a charming color you have, little girl! 
To be sure, you have burned the tip of that 
small Greek nose a very little, but I find even 
that adorable. Charlotte, stop pinching my 
arm. If you’re half as glad to have me get 
here as I am to arrive, you’re pretty happy. 
I laid stern commands on Mrs. Fields not to 
telephone unless it were a matter of absolute 
necessity, so I’m pretty sure of not being 
disturbed. ’’ 

They found supper laid on the piazza, and 
enjoyed it with keen appetites. Afterward 
they spent an hour drifting on the river, fol- 
lowed by a long and delightful evening on the 
lawn at the river bank. Celia and Lanse 
picked the strings of violin and viola, and the 
others sang. Doctor Forester, in his white 
duck suit, lay stretched on a rustic seat, and 
professed himself to be having the ‘‘time of his 
life.’? 

**T don’t think the rest of us are far behind 
you,’’ declared Lanse. ‘‘If you people had 
been digging away at law in a hot old office 
you’d think this was Paradise.’’ 

Evelyn, looking out over the moonlit river, 
drew a little sigh which she meant nobody to 
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hear, but Jeff divined 
it, and whispered, under 
cover of an extravaganza 
from Just in regard to 
the night, the company 
and the occasion, ‘‘ You’re 
coming again next summer, 
you know. And all winter 
we'll write about it — shall 
we??? 

**Do you think you will have 
time to write?’’ she asked. 

‘*Have time! I should say 
I would make time,’’ he mur- 
mured. ‘‘Think I’m going to 
stand having this sort of thing 
cut off short? I guess not— 
unless — you’re the one who 
hasn’t time. And even then 
I don’t think I could be kept 
from boring you with letters.’’ 

“IT shall certainly want to 
hear what you all are doing,’’ 
she answered. 

She was thinking about this 
plan when she went up-stairs 
to bed an hour later. Jeff had 
stopped her at the foot of the 
stairs to say, ‘‘I’d just like a 
good secure promise from you 
about that letter-writing. I’ll 
enjoy the time that’s left a lot 
better if I know it isn’t coming 
to a regular jumping-off place 
at the end. Will you promise 
to write regularly ?’’ 

She paused on the bottom 
step, where she was just on 
a level with the straightfor- 
ward dark eyes, half boy’s, 
half man’s, which met hers 


Perhaps Lucy simply could not sleep, she 
| said to herself, and had gone down to sit on 
the lower porch, or lie in one of the hammocks 
swinging under the trees. The night was ex- 
ceedingly warm, even the usual cooling breath 
from the river being absent. 

‘*That’s all there is of it,’’ said Evelyn, 
reassuringly, to herself, although at the same 
time she felt uneasiness enough to send her out 
into the hall to a gable window over the porch, 
which commanded a view of the camp. Nothing 
stirring was to be seen, except the dwindling 
flame of the evening camp-fire, burned every 
night for cheer, not for warmth. Evelyn crept 
to a side window. As she reached it a white 
figure could be seen hurrying away through 
the orchard. 

Back in her room, Evelyn dressed with as 
much haste as Lucy had done, if with less care. 
Instead of the white frock of the evening, 
however, she put on a dark blue linen, for she 
was sure that she must follow Lucy and dis- 
cover what this strange departure, stealthily 
made at midnight, could mean. 

She went to the front door. The moment 
she opened it a tall figure started up from one 
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**Hush!’’ breathed Evelyn, stopping short 
as they neared the summer-house. 

They advanced with caution, and presently, 
as they drew within speaking distance of the 
little structure, they saw a white-clad figure 
emerge from it and stand just outside. Jeff 
drew Evelyn quickly and silently into the shelter 
of a cluster of hemlocks. 

After a space the dip of oars lightly broke 
the stillness of the night, and soon a rowboat 
pulled quietly into view, with one dark figure 
outlined against the gleam of the moonlit water. 
Evelyn caught a smothered sound from Jeff, 
whether of recognition or of displeasure she 
could not tell. She felt her own pulses throb- 
bing with excitement and anxiety. 

The stranger pulled in to the landing, noise- 
lessly shipped his oars, jumped out and made 
fast. Lucy came cautiously down to the wharf, 
and against the radiance of moonlight on the 
river the two behind the trees could see the 
greeting. 

The slight, boyish figure which met Lucy 
had a familiar look to Jeff, but he could not 
tell with any certainty whose it might be. 
That it was youthful there could be no 
question. Even in the dim light the diffi- 
dence of both boy and girl could be plainly 
observed. 

‘*Young idiots!’’ exploded Jeff, between his 
teeth, as the two they were watching sat down 
side by side on the steps of the boat-landing, 
where only their heads were visible to the 
watchers—heads decidedly close together. Then 
he bent close to Evelyn’s ear and whispered, 
‘*Come farther back with me, and we’ll decide 
what to do.’’ 

With the utmost caution the two made their 
retreat. At a safe distance Jeff halted, and 
said rapidly, ‘‘I think the best thing will be for 
you to go back to bed and to 
sleep—if you can. At any rate, 
don’t let her know that you 
hear her come in. I'll come 
back here and mount guard. I 
won’t let them see me. I’ll 
take care that Lucy gets safely 
back to the house, and I won’t 
interfere unless she attempts to 
go off in the boat with him 
or do some fool thing like that. 
You needn’t worry. They 
aren’t going to run away and 
get married. She’s just full 
of sentimental nonsense, and 
thinks it romantic and grown- 
up to steal out in the night to 
meet some idiot of a boy—you 
can see that’s all he is by his 
build. Probably somebody we 
know. Don’t you think that’s 
the best plan ?’’ 

‘*Yes, for to-night,’’ agreed 
Evelyn, in a troubled whisper. 
‘I feel as if I ought to talk 
to her when she comes in, 
though.’’ 

‘If you do you’ll just make 
her angry. The thing is to 
let her go uncaught until we 
can think what to do. Little 
simpleton !’’ 

“T’ll do as you say, but— 
don’t be hard on her, Jeff. 
She’s just silly; she hasn’t 
been brought up like your 
sisters. ’’ 

‘Or like you,’’ thought Jeff, 
as he watched the figure before 
him flit away toward the house. 
He followed at a distance, till 


with the clear look of good comradeship. | of the long lounging chairs there, and Jeff’s | he saw the door close on Evelyn; then he went 


There was. no sentimentality in the gaze, but 
undeniably strong liking and respect. She 
answered in Jeff’s own spirit: ~ 

“*T promise. I really shouldn’t know how to 
do without hearing about your plans and the 
things that happen to you. I’m not a very 
good letter-writer, but I’ll try to tell you things 
that will interest you.’’ 

“‘Good! I’m no flowery expert myself, but 
I fancy we can write as we talk, and that’s 
enough forme. Good night! Happy dreams.’’ 

“‘Good night!’’ she responded, and went on 
up-stairs, turning to wave at Jeff from the 
landing, as he stood in the doorway, preparing 
to go out to the tents where he and Just, 
Doctor Forester, Frederic and Lanse were 
spending these dry June nights. 

Evelyn went on to the odd old bedroom under 
the gable, where she and Lucy were quartered 
together. She found Lucy lying so still that 
she thought her asleep, and so made ready for 
bed with speed and quiet, remembering that 
Lucy had been first to come in, and imagining 
her tired with the day’s sports. 

Evelyn herself did not go at once to sleep. 
There were too many pleasant things to think 


of for that; and although her eyes began to} 


close at last, she was yet, at the end of half an 
hour, awake, when Lucy stirred softly beside 
her and sat up in bed. After a moment the 
younger girl slipped out to the floor, using such 
care that Evelyn thought her making unusual 
and kindly effort not to disturb her bedfellow. 
After a little, as Lucy did not return, Evelyn 
opened her eyes and looked out into the moon- 
light. Lucy was dressing, so rapidly and 
noiselessly that Evelyn watched her, amazed. 
She was on the point of asking if the girl 


voice said, softly, ‘‘Charlotte?’’ 

| ‘*No, it’s Evelyn,’? she whispered back. 
“Don’t be surprised. I thought everybody in 
the camp was asleep.’’ 

“I wasn’t sleepy, and thought I’d lounge 
here till I was. What’s the matter? Anybody 
sick ?”” 

*‘No. I’m just going for a little walk.’’ 

“‘Walk? At this hour? Can’t you sleep? 
But you mustn’t go and walk alone, you know. 
T’ll go with you.’’ 

She did not want to tell him, but she saw no 
other way. 

“It’s Lucy,’? she explained, hurriedly. 
**She’s dressed and gone out somewhere, and 
I can’t think why. It frightened me, and I’m 
going to follow her.’’ 

‘*No, you stay here and I’ll follow. Which 
way did she go? What can she be up to? 
That girl’s a queer one, and I’ve thought so 
from the first.’’ 

‘*No, no! There’s some explanation. It 
may be she walks in her sleep, you know— 
though I’m sure she’s never done it this winter. 
Let me go, Jeff; she’ll get too far. She took 
| the path toward the river. Oh, if it should be 
sleep-walking —’’ 

“IT guess it’s not sleep-walking.’’ Jeff’s 
tone was skeptical. 

But Evelyn had started away at a run, and 
Jeff was after her. The two hastened along 
with light, noiseless steps. At the bottom of 
the path, on the very brink of the river, was 
}an old summer-house, looking out over the 
| water. It was a favorite retreat, for the boat- 

house and the landing were but a rod away, 
| and after a row on the river the shaded summer- 
| house was a pleasant place in which to linger. 








back to his post. 

The next morning, as he and Evelyn walked 
down the road through the apple-orchard toward 
the gateway, to open the rural delivery mail- 
box, which stood just outside the gate, Jeff told 
Evelyn what he had found out. 

‘Nothing more serious than a simple case of 
spoon,’’ he said, with an expression at which 
Evelyn might have laughed if she had not felt 
so disturbed. ‘‘The boy turned out to be our 
next neighbor here. They’ve made another 
appointment for to-night. He thinks it a great 
lark—probably will brag about it to all the 
boys. He’s got to eat his little dish of humble- 
pie, too. Evelyn, I’vea plan. Will you trust 
me to carry it out to-night ?’’ 

She looked at him. In her face was written 
a concern for Lucy so tender that Jeff adored 
her for it. At the same time he hastened to 
assure her that it was needless. 

“If you merely talk with her I don’t think 
that will do it,’’ he said, decidedly. ‘‘She’s 
been with you all winter, has seen just how a 
girl should behave,’’—he did not know what a 
thrill of happiness this bluntly sincere compli- 
ment gave his hearer,—‘‘and she hasn’t taken 
it in a bit. She needs something to bring her 
to her senses. I’d rather not tell you my plan, 
for if you can assure her afterward that you 
weren’t in it, you can do her more good than if 
she’s as provoked at you as she’s sure to be at 
me. But I give you my word of honor I’ll not 
do a thing to frighten her or play any fool 
practical jokes. I’ll have to let Just into the 
secret, I think, but nobody else. Will you 
trust me??? 

“Of course I will,’’ said the girl, quickly. 
**On just one condition, Jeff. Think of her 
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as if she were your own sister, and don’t— 
don’t —’’ 

‘*Be ‘as funny as I can’? No, I won’t.’’ 

Evelyn observed Lucy all that day with 

understanding, and found herself longing to 
warn the girl that her foolishness was about to 
meet with its punishment. She noted with 
sorrow the strangely excited look in the young 
eyes, the light, half-hysterical laugh, the 
changing color in the pretty face. Lucy’s 
promise of beauty had never seemed to her 
so characterless or her words so empty of 
sense. 
She found her in a corner of their room, 
reading a worn novel by a certain author 
whose very name she had been taught to 
regard as a synonym for vapidity and senti- 
mentalism of the most highly flavored sort, 
and she could not keep back a quick exclama- 
tion at sight of it. Lucy looked up with a 
frown and a flush. 

‘I suppose you think it’s terrible to read 
novels,”’ she said, pettishly flirting the leaves. 
‘‘Well, I don’t.’’ 

‘Dear, it’s not ‘novels’ that I’ve been taught 
to despise, but the sort of novel that writer 
writes. I don’t know anything about them 
myself, but I saw my brother Thorne once put 
that one you’re reading in the stove and jam 


on the cover, as if he was afraid it would get 


out. Do you wonder I don’t like to see Lucy 
Peyton reading it?’’ asked Evelyn, gently, 
with her cheek against the other girl’s. 

‘*He must be a terrible Miss Nancy, then,’’ 
said Lucy, defiantly. ‘‘There’s not a thing in 
it that couldn’t be in a Sunday-school book. 
The heroine is the sweetest thing.’’ 

‘If she is she won’t mind your putting her 
down and coming out for a walk with me,’’ 
answered Evelyn, with a smile which might 
have captivated Lucy if she had seen it. But 
the younger girl got up and flung away out of 
the room, murmuring that she did not feel like 
walking, and would take herself and her book 
where they would not bother people. 

Evelyn looked after her with a little sigh, 
and owned that Jeff might be right in thinking 
that mere ‘gentle argument with Lucy would 
have scant effect on a head full of nonsense 
or a heart whose love for the sweet and true 
had had far too little development. 

Half an hour before the time set for the 
rendezvous at the summer-house that night 
Jeff and Just walked down the path, shoulder 
to shoulder, talking under their breath. Just, 
being younger, was even more deeply inter- 
ested than his brother in the prospective en- 
counter, and received his final instructions with 
ill-concealed glee. 

‘*All right!’’ he gurgled. ‘‘I’m to give him 
a good scare, in the shape of a lecture—with a 
thrashing promised if he cuts up any more. 
He’s to give his word, on pain of a lot of 
things, not to give any of this little performance 
of his away to a soul. Then he’s to be for- 
bidden the premises while Miss Peyton is on 
them. I understand.’’ 

‘‘Well, now look here,’? warned Jeff. ‘‘I 
give you leave, but, mind you, I trust your 
discretion, too. You never can tell what these 
Willy-boys will do. Dignity’s your cue. Be 
stern as an avenging fate, but don’t get to 
cuffing him round and batting him with lan- 
guage just. because you’re bigger. You —’’ 

**Look here,’’ expostulated Just, aggrieved, 
**you picked me out for this job; now leave it 
to me. I’ll have the boy saying ‘sir’ to me 
before I get through.’’ 

Just ran down to the boat-house, got out a 
slim craft, launched it, and was about rowing 
away when he bethought himself of something. 
He pulled in to the landing, made fast his 
painter, and ran like a deer up to the house. 
He was back in five minutes. 

“Don’t believe I’ll go by boat, after all,’’ 
he whispered to Jeff, standing in the summer- 
house door. ‘‘It might be simpler not to havea 
boat to bother with. I’ll just leave the Butter- 
Sly tied there, and put her up when I get 
back.’’ 

He was off before Jeff could reply. Jeff 
started toward the boat to put it up, but stopped, 
considering. 

Lucy would think it that of her admirer, 
and would be all the more sure to keep her 
appointment. He left it as it was, swinging 
lightly on the water, six feet out. It was a 
habit of Just’s to moor a boat at the length of 
her painter, to prevent her bumping against 
the rough old landing. 

Lucy, coming swiftly down the path fifteen 
minutes later, saw the boat and hastened her 
steps. She did not observe that this was a 
slimmer, longer ctaft than the boat George 
Jarvis was.using. She reached the landing 
and looked about. Of course he was in the 
summer-house. She went to it, her skirts, 
which she had of late been surreptitiously 
lengthening, held daintily in her hand. 

As she came close, a figure appeared in the 
doorway. Before she could be frightened by 
the realization that it was not Jarvis’s slender 
young frame which confronted her, Jeff ac- 
costed her in the mildest tones imaginable: 

“It’s only Jefferson Birch. Don’t be scared. 
Fine night, isn’t it?’’ 

“*Y-yes,’? stammered Lucy, in dismay. 
stood still, her skirts gathered close, as if she 
were about to run. 

“Don’t go. Out for a stroll? So am I,” 
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said Jeff, pleasantly, as if midnight promenades 


**Won’t you sit down ?’’ 

There were seats outside the summer-house 
as well as within, and he motioned toward one 
of them. 

**No, thank you. I think I’ll go back,’’ said 
Lucy, and her voice trembled. 

‘‘Why, you’ve only just come! Why not 
stay a while and have a visit with me? You 
must have been intending to stay.’’ 

“Oh, no!”’ said Lucy, eagerly, and stopped 





RECISELY at two o’clock on the morn- 
(P} ing of February 14th ‘‘Scotty’’ McLean, 

night-watchman in the four-story build- 
ing which was the temporary fireworks factory 
of French & Fiske, turned down a leaf of the 
magazine he was reading in his warm armchair 
close to the basement furnace, snapped on his 
electric lantern, roused his bull-terrier, Celsus, 
from his lair in a heap of shavings, and started 
on his hourly tour of inspection. 

Scotty was a twenty-year-old laster from the 
Brockton shops, who, under the double pressure 
of a dull season in the shoe business and a desire 
to see something of the country outside his native 


up in his present position in an Ohio town. 
The building, once a shoe factory, was occupied 
by the firm in the interval between the burning 
of their old iron shops and the completion of 
their new ones. 

A midwinter storm was at its height. 
thick snow blew in sheets against 
the windows and eddied round the 
corners in shrieking blasts. The 
steam had run down in the heating 
boiler, and the big building was cold 
and lonesome. Scotty buttoned his 
coat tight, as, with Celsus whimper- 
ing at his heels, he trudged up the 
broad covered staircase built outside 
the northern end of the factory. 

On the highest landing he unlocked 

the door and entered the single large 
room, two hundred feet long by 
seventy-five broad, occupying the 
upper floor. It took him about five 
minutes to make his rounds between 
the tables strewn with colored paper 
of various hues and fireworks in 
different stages of incompleteness. 
In the temporary arrangement most 
of the processes of the work were 
carried on in the great unpartitioned 
rooms on this floor and the floor 
below. 

Satisfied that all was well there, he 
shut the door and was turning the 
key, when his ear caught a muffled 
explosion below. Celsus barked 
loudly. 

Three jumps took the watchman to 
the foot of the stairs. He unlocked 
the door, sprang into the room, and 
switched on the electric lights. 

Already the third floor was on fire! 
From a table along the eastern wall 
came a cracking and snapping. As 
McLean turned his eyes that way a 
rocket started with a loud whir, and 
whizzed across the room, scattering 
its fiery trail over the other tables and 
disappearing through a window with 
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RUNNING THE 
GANTLET 


By Albert W. Tolman 


state, had drifted westward, finally bringing | 


Bs 
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| short, listening. What if George Jarvis should 


were the accustomed thing at The Banks. | come round the corner at any moment? She | quickened the watchman’s wits. 


| must get Jeff away with her. ‘‘Won’t you 
| walk along up to the house with me? I only 


summer-house. ’” 

Jeff had planned what he would say to her, 
but at this his disgust got the better of him. 
**Lucy,’’ said he, and his voice had changed 
from lightness to gravity, ‘‘don’t you mind a 
bit saying what isn’t true?’’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. 








pieces ; the racks above were full of completed 
fireworks of every sort. The hands had been 
working overtime, and everything had been left 
ready for the next morning. A riper condi- 
tion for a conflagration could not have been 
imagined. 

McLean dropped the extinguisher. Con- 
science told him that he had done his duty to 
his employers: it now behooved him to save 
himself. Sharply conscious of his inability to 
do more than hobble along with his twisted 
ankle, he stood appalled at the voleano through 
which he must pass to reach the stairs two 
hundred feet away. 

Could he ever do it? He would have jumped 
from the window ; but a three-story leap to the 
frozen ground was too dangerous for legs and 
spine. 
for the building contained many boxes and kegs 
of high explosives. 

Crash! A shower of splintered glass cut 





|came down to see if I’d left something in the | 


But he could not stop where he was, | 
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The last rocket had 
The instant 
this receptacle caught his eye he saw a safe 
way of reaching the door. 

Grasping the can with both hands, he swung 
it into the air, inverted it, and dropped it over 
| his head, letting his arms slide gradually up 

the inside, until his palms rested on the bottom. 
It served as a movable bomb-proof, protecting 
him effectually from the knees up. Below that 
| he must take his chances. As fast as his in- 
| jured ankle would permit, he began to limp 
| down the central alley. 
| The sounds from without came to him muffled. 
| The whirring of rockets, the banging of cannon 
| crackers, the fusillade of smaller bunches blended 
| together into a pandemonium that would have 
| been deafening to unprotected ears. 
| Whang! The impact of a rocket against the 
| tin close to his left ear set the metal vibrating 
| under his finger-tips. Crash! bang! A giant 
dynamite cracker exploded on the floor not three 
| feet away, and the shock struck his calves like 
|a@ blow from a club. He trod through several 
bunches, snapping round his ankles like spiteful 
| puppies. His feet struck against all sorts of 
| débris, exploded and unexploded, swept from 
the tables by constant explosions. 

The can was fairly heavy, and when Mc- 
| Lean’s arms became tired bearing its weight, 
| he let it rest partly on the top of his head. The 
great trouble with his suit of armor was that it 
| had no peep-holes. All the light that reached 
|him was a lurid duskiness reflected from the 

floor. Now and then he banged against a table, 

| brought up all standing, and was obliged to 
change his course. But he was making very 
| fair progress when an unexpected calamity befell 
him. 

A mine of red fire ignited under his feet. 
| Up puffed a mushroom-shaped cloud of smoke, 
| pungent, irritating, blinding. The suffocating 
| fumes instantly filled the inverted can, rushing 
into the watchman’s eyes and nos- 
trils, until he could neither see nor 
breathe. 

At any cost, McLean must free his 
lungs; already he was strangling. 
He threw off the can, and stood 
unprotected in the midst of the bom- 
bardment. 

Biff! 


|a good yard in diameter. 


Boom! S8S-s-s-s! 
R-r+! Bang! Bang! 
Bang-bang! Bang! 

McLean was something more than 
two-thirds of the way down the alley ; 
the door was at least fifty feet away. 
A pungent, lurid smoke, lighted by 
incessant explosions, overhung every- 
thing. Pinwheels, gyrating like mad, 
zigzagged viciously and aimlessly here 
and there. Purple, green and violet 
flames told where mines were burn- 
ing. The floor shook with the deaf- 
ening detonations of the dynamite 
crackers. 

The watchman .wondered if his 
eyes and ears would ever be good for 
anything again. 

A crash shook the building; a par- 
tially emptied box of powder had 
ignited. Then ona sudden the whole 
room was lighted with the glare of 


Bing! 
Bang! 


red fire. It was a most gorgeous cele- 
bration. McLean was having it all 


to himself, and not enjoying it a 
bit. 

. One glance he cast into the can; 
but the smoke still clung there, thick 
and heavy. He could not put his 
head into it again. 

Shielding his face with hands and 
arms, he stumbled toward the door. 
In its black opening he caught a 





a jingling crash. 

In a little glass-partitioned count- 
ing-room at the other end of the 
building was an alarm box. The watchman 
might have gone down to the next floor and 
rung in from there, but that would have wasted 
precious seconds; in a fireworks factory things 
happen quickly. 

Heedless of his own safety, he ducked his 
head, and scurried between the tables toward 
the office. Celsus bounded in advance, barking 
furiously, his hair bristling. Even then there 
was no small risk, for fireworks were beginning 
to explode everywhere. McLean’s haste was 
disastrous, for as he rounded the last table he 
slipped, wrenching his ankle. An instant later 
man and dog were in temporary safety in the 
office. 

There was no time to bother with the box 
| key. McLean smashed his fist through the glass 
| front of the little door and pulled the hook. 
| Instantly the bells began to clang! clang! 
clang ! from the tower a hundred yards up the 
street. The watchman snatched up a patent 
fire-extinguisher, and turned to battle single- 
handed with the flames. But a single look 
convinced him of the utter futility of any such 
attempt. A dozen men could have accomplished 
nothing. « 

The air was crisscrossed with fiery rocket- 
trails, the sparks from which were falling 
everywhere. Had the flames been confined to 
one spot, it might have been possible for the 
watchman to master them. But now every 
moment was sowing fresh fires. The tables 
were littered with paper and half-finished 
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BY W. F. STECHER. 
IT WAS A MOST GORGEOUS CELEBRATION, 


his face and hands, as a big rocket burst through 
the partition window in front of him, barely 
missing his head. 

McLean dodged instinctively. 
ered in terror between his legs. 
safe. to linger a second longer. 
the gantlet to the stairs. 

He stumbled out into the main room. Through 
the smoke the electric bulbs glimmered palely. 
Steady discharges of fireworks shot back and 
forth from wall to wall; in the space between 
there was no security. Deflected rockets were 
darting in every direction. Roman candles, 
flower-pots, star shells rained fire. One place 
was as safe as any other. 

As McLean hesitated, a rocket whizzing over 
his shoulder made him drop suddenly on his 
hands and knees. One of those giants might 
go straight through him. He did not dare to 
creep along the floor, for the alleys were now 
alive with exploding fireworks, and his eyes 
might be put out. 

A Roman candle from an adjoining table 
set Celsus’s hair on fire. It was too much for 
the bull-terrier. He turned to bite the spot and 
put out the flames. Then, yelping, his tail 
between his legs, he bolted ignominiously for 
the door. 

On a low truck close by the office stood a 
large empty tin can, like a metal ash-barrel, 
which during working hours was wheeled from 
table to table to receive paper and pasteboard 
waste. It was four and a half feet deep and 


Celsus cow- 
It was not 
He must run 








glimpse of Celsus’s blunt muzzle 
and sparkling, beady eyes peering 
anxiously round the jamb. Then a 
giant cracker barked between them, and the dog 
disappeared. The next instant McLean beheld 
between his fingers a sight that filled him with 
horror. 

On a table that he must pass stood a wooden 
box, which he knew to be full of packages of a 
strong powder used in preparing certain fire- 
works. 

Close by it a heap of paper waste was 
burning, and the flames were creeping rapidly 
nearer. When they reached it — 

Forgetting his sprain, the watchman plunged 
wildly forward. Compared with that box even 
the rockets and giant crackers sunk into insig- 
nificance. 

Could he get to the stairway before the 
fire touched the powder? ‘Terror cramped his 
muscles. His eyes were fastened on the creep- 
ing flames. He passed the box and hurried 
on. The door was still ten feet off. 

A paralyzing nightmare seemed to oppress 
the watchman. He felt as if his soles were 
glued to the boards, as if he were dragging an 
invisible ball and chain. 

Now the door was only a yard away. Now 
his hands grasped the jamb. Round it he 
swung, and tumbled down the stairs just as 
the box exploded with the report of a cannon, 
shaking the wall beside him until it seemed 
almost ready to fall. On the second landing 
he stumbled into the arms of an ascending band 
of firemen, summoned by the alarm he had 
risked his life to give. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


his is the month when women talk the least, 
and men do the least work. 
K& Bridget laid down the morning paper she 
remarked that she was much like the oppo- 
nents of tariff revision, for she expected to stand 
Pat till the day of her death. 
ansas became a state January 29, 1861. On 
the anniversary this week the four hundred 
thousand school children of the state contributed 
their pennies to a fund to build monuments 
along the old Santa Fé trail, the main artery 
of early Kansas. 


“N° man who hazes,’’ says Admiral Dewey, 
*‘ig less than a coward.’’ Fortunately 
for one’s faith in human nature there is an 
answer to that. ‘‘Man’’ in the vocabulary of 
colleges means ‘‘boy,’’ and most boys live to 
learn. Many a youth who has done wrong of 
one sort or another grows to be a*sensible, 
courageous man. Ase 
peasy despatches are full of talk about 

an insurrection in Congress. Evidence of 
such insurrections is usually to be found chiefly 
in the newspaper offices. But every insurrection 
that really occurs is healthful, for it indicates 
that the members of Congress are thinking for 
themselves, and that whatever plans are finally 
adopted must be such as can stand hostile criti- 
cism. 


r. Alexander Graham Bell, who is attempt- 

ing to make a flying-machine from four- 
sided kites attached to one another, has succeeded 
in building one which with a good wind will | 
lift a man weighing a hundred and sixty-five | 
pounds, and hold him suspended in the air. 
His kite weighed sixty-one pounds, and carried 
a load of ropes weighing sixty-two pounds. 
The total load of the kite exclusive of its own 
weight was, therefore, two hundred and twenty- 
seven pounds. If Doctor Bell should add to 
his achievement of giving the telephone to the | 
world that of successfully solving the problem | 
of aerial navigation, he would enjoy a unique | 
fame. | 





great protest against noise is rising from all | 
parts of the country. Seattle is working | 

for the suppression of unnecessary noises, | 
Pennsylvanians are trying to see how the bar- 
baric clangor of certain foundries may be re- | 
duced. In New York City a crusade has been | 
started against too much whistling by the tug- | 
boats. ‘‘The Steam-Whistle as a Menace to | 
Public Health’’ was the title of a recent paper | 
before a meeting of associated boards of health. 
School-teachers and anxious mothers who have | 
been working on these lines for years will be | 
glad to know that in wider spheres the public | 
is coming to recognize how essential to calm | 
nerves is reasonable quiet. 


merican philanthropists during the year just 
ended have given sixty-six million dollars 
for the endowment of colleges, the building of 
hospitals, asylums and libraries, and for the 
support of various church enterprises. This 
sum does not include the ordinary revenues of 
the churches from their members; but the 
extraordinary gifts to meet special needs are in- 
cluded. Sixteen of the givers each contributed 
one million dollars or more. One of them gave 
fourteen million dollars, and another eleven 
million. The total already given away by 
these largest two givers is a hundred and fifteen 
millions by the first and sixty-one millions by 
the second—a record never before approached 
in the history of human beneficence. 
hen Governor La Follette of Wisconsin 
resigned his office to accept the United | 
States senatorship to which he had been elected, 
he was succeeded by James O. Davidson, the 
lieutenant-governor. Mr. Davidson was born 
in Norway, and came to this country at the 
age of nineteen, and began his career as a farm 
laborer. Now he is the chief officer in a state 
containing almost as many people as Norway 
itself. Governor Johnson of Minnesota, another 
Scandinavian, has had a similarly successful 
political career. Although Mr. Johnson was 
not born in Sweden, his father was, and his 
mother was a Swedish girl living in Minnesota 
when his father married her. The Scandinavian 
stock from which these two governors have 
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sprung adapts itself readily to American ways, 
and proves itself qualified to administer Ameri- 
can laws. 


semaine in the United States—and per- 
haps fruit-eaters, too—have cause to feel 
that their interests are well protected by the 
government inspector in Hawaii. Two thousand 
boxes of oranges from Japan came under his 
watchful eye. Examination showed that ninety- 
nine per cent. of the fruit was infected with 
one or another of thirteen varieties of dangerous 
seales, blights and insects. Most of the fruit 
was, of course, perfectly sound and fit to eat. 
The danger was that the local fruit-trees might 
become infected. Two cases of kerosene oil 
were poured over the fruit, crates and all, and 
the whole was burned. These oranges were 
intended for Hawaiian consumption, but in 
guarding its own interests, Hawaii also becomes 
a useful watch-dog for the Pacific coast of 
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TIME AND LOVE. 


But time, which none can bind, 
While flowing fast away leaves love behind. 
Robert L. Stevenson. 
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THE MULTITUDE OF LAWS. 


ppeals are now before Congress and the 
A state legislatures for the passage of hun- 
dreds, if not thousands, of laws for the 
reform of various abuses. The idea seems to 
prevail that if a law is enacted forbidding any- 
thing, that thing will no longer be done. Men 
and women trust in the efficacy of a statute, 
forgetting that in a free country law is really 
nothing more than the will of the majority. 
Many a statute which has been passed because 
no one could raise an objection to its desirability 
has been so remote from the general state of 
public and private practice that it has never 
been enforced. 

The possibility of enforcing a law is one of 
the last things thought of by those who put their 
faith in printed rules. Take the matter of the 
regulation by Congress of campaign contribu- 
tions to the national party committees. Few 
if any dispute the desirability of freeing the 
successful candidates of all parties from that 
sense of obligation to large corporations which 
inevitably follows when those corporations have 
contributed generously to the expense of the 
campaign for their election. But it does not 
yet appear how Congress, with its present 
powers, can regulate the contributions of cor- 
porations over which it has no control, or can 
interfere in the activities of voluntary party 
committees with no legal standing. Yet a way 
may still be found to meet the public demand. 

The effective remedy for abuses lies in an 
awakened public sentiment rather than in new 
laws. Laws are important and necessary, but 
one should never forget that the passage of a 
law is the smallest part of a great reform. The 
struggle comes when the law is to be enforced, 
and the struggle is especially hard when the 
law is in advance of public sentiment. 


* © 


THE AGE QUALIFICATION. 
itles like ‘‘senator,’’ a Latin word implying 
that the person is old, and ‘‘alderman,’’ 
of Anglo-Saxon origin, signifying ‘‘an 
elder,’’ suggest that the experience which comes | 
with age has in many lands been regarded as | 
a valuable qualification for the public service. | 
Our own Constitution specifies that a man 
to be President must have reached the age of 
thirty-five years, to be a Senator, thirty, and 
a Representative in Congress, twenty-five. 

Constituencies are seldom tempted to encroach | 
upon these limits, although instances of electing | 
men who were under these ages are not un- | 
known. At present the youngest Senator is | 
Mr. Burkett of Nebraska, who has just passed | 
his thirty-eighth birthday; the oldest, Mr. | 
Pettus of Alabama, born in the administration | 
of Monroe, will soon be eighty-five. 

The oldest member of the House, Mr. Sperry 
of Connecticut, is in his seventy-ninth year. 
Illinois has an exceptional number of young 
men in this Congress. One of them does not 
give his age in the Directory, another registers 
his as twenty-eight. 

Theodore Roosevelt not only is the youngest 
President, but remained the youngest occu- 
pant of the office till last autumn, when he 
reached the age at which Grant was inaugu- 
rated. William Henry Harrison, inaugurated 
at the age of sixty-eight, was the oldest Pres- 
ident. 

The Supreme Court, the members of which 
are rarely young men when appointed for life, 
shows the highest average age of any important 
body connected with the national government. 
As at present constituted, that average is sixty- 
six years; and the youngest of the justices is 
fifty-six. 
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STUDY THE BIRDS. 


ew young people in the country, and fewer 

F still in the towns, can tell how many 

different kinds of birds appear in their 

neighborhood during the year. Yet no other 

single subject of study will afford so large a 
degree of pleasure and profit. 

A careful inquiry into the habits of the birds 





leads one into close sympathy with wild life of 
all kinds, and the student soon begins to regard 
himself, not as the only object of worth in crea- 
tion, but as a brother to all created things. The 
development of a kindly feeling for birds has 
a reflex influence in increasing friendliness of 
attitude toward humankind. 

The Companion wishes that there might 
be bird-study clubs in every village to which it 
goes. There are such clubs in many towns. 
Not only would they be followed by an increasing 
tenderness in the young, but the benefits that 
follow the protection of the birds would be more 
fully appreciated by the elders. 

The National Association of Audubon Socie- 
ties has lately begun to issue leaflets describing 
the characteristics and habits of many common 
birds. Each leaflet is accompanied by a colored 
plate, representing the bird as it appears in 
nature, and an outline plate intended to be 
colored by the young person who is studying 
the subject. 

The leaflets would form admirable text-books 
for the young people. Even without them one 
could begin bird study this winter by strewing 
grain in a conspicuous place when the ground 
is frozen and covered with snow, and then 
watching the different birds attracted by the 
food. It is surprising to see how many different 
kinds remain through the winter. 
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KEEP UP. 


The world is looking on your race, 
Your ev’ry step its eye doth trace, 
So with the age keep on apace. 
W. D. Neale. 
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A MAINE EXPERIMENT. 
ast October ten self-supporting young women 
of Maine, grown weary of ordinary board- | 
ing- house life, set up a codperative | 
dining-room. On January ist they celebrated | 
the completion of three months of successful | 
dining at their own table. | 

In their ‘‘ declaration of independence, ’’ 
framed at the beginning, in language imitating 
the famous Declaration of ’76, the girls arraigned | 
the boarding-houses for their most serious de- 
fects, declaring that they did not provide cream 
at breakfast, that they gave only one kind of 
vegetable for dinner, that they failed to supply 
pickles for supper, and that biscuits and pies 
were always served cold. The girls have had 
hot pie and biscuits, pickles, cream and vegeta- 
bles to their hearts’ content, and are happy. 

The reason for their content, however, they 
find in the maintenance of a ‘‘Book of Dis- 
likes.’’ If one could not eat boiled salt pork, 
or tripe, or onions, or pigs’ knuckles, or boiled 
cabbage, or similar delicacies, she wrote her 
dislike in the book; and when these things 
were served, something else was provided for 
the ‘‘disliker.’’ In this way individuality of 
taste was respected, and one of the most serious 
obstacles in the way of the success of codperative 
housekeeping was removed. The invention of 
the Book of Dislikes was a stroke of genius. 

In spite of their brilliant success, these Maine 
girls do not expect, at least they do not intend, 
to continue their enterprise permanently in just 
this form. They lighted ceremonial candles on 
New-year’s evening. The one whose candle 
first went out was to be the first to begin codp- 
erative housekeeping with a husband—the good 
old-fashioned kind of coéperation that has with- 
stood all assaults for centuries. So long as 
women look forward to marriage, the founda- 
tions of society will remain unshaken by such 
experiments in independent existence as this in 


Maine. 
&® © 





LIFE - INSURANCE. | 


eldom has there been anywhere in the | 
S United States an investigation so thorough, | 
so comprehensive and so fruitful in results | 

as the legislative inquiry into life-insurance | 
methods and practices in New York. 
The facts laid bare by this investigation had | 


| been made public long before the committee | 
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chance of the insolvency of any well-known 
company conceivable. Policy-holders may re- 
ceive less than they had expected in the form 
of dividends, but the protection of their families 
is unshaken, and the returns from fixed term 
policies may be regarded as sure. 

To drop out at a time when prospects are 
better than they have been at any period during 
the past ten years would be a serious error of 
judgment. 
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THE BOYS’ CIGARETTE HABIT. 
arious devices have been proposed for in- 
ducing boys to leave off the smoking of 
cigarettes. Clubs, the members of which 


are pledged not to smoke them, school- prizes . 


for those who do not smoke, chewing-gum 
warranted to destroy the desire for the cigarette, 
even laws against the making and selling of 
cigarettes—all these have testified to the effort 
on the part of parents and teachers to reduce 
the evil effects of smoking when practised by 
young boys. 

None of these devices succeeds so well as it 
ought to succeed. The boys’ club, the school 
prize and the: state law reach a certain number 
of offenders, but the worst cases remain, and 
go on destroying themselves and corrupting 
others. 

The truth probably is that the old-fashioned 
appeal to the will of the boy himself is the only 
efficient cure of the cigarette habit. He must 
be told plainly that he is sacrificing his health, 
his brain and his future to his bad habit. The 
facts are clear and forcible enough to convince 
his reason, if he will once listen to them. Then 
must follow the plain, bald statement: ‘‘ Nobody 
can help you but you yourself. It is doubtful 
if you have even now enough will left to stop 
smoking. If you haven’t enough to-day, you 
will have less next week, and still less next 
month, Unless you break off the habit you are 
in danger of becoming a burden to everybody— 
especially to your friends, tp yourself most of 
all. If you want to stop smoking, the way to 
do it is to stop smoking!’’ 

Many a boy who would sneer at milder 
methods will rise in response to this heroic one. 
The brutal truth carries a weight far beyond 
that of the comfortable half-truths with which 
we often try to rouse a sleeping conscience. 
All substitutes for conscience and will are 
doomed to failure. The boy who cannot kill 
off a bad habit must live with it till it kills him. 
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apanese art is in such high favor that when a 

Japanese woman talks on color combinations 
in dress all American women pause to listen. Such 
a@ woman called the color taste of this country “a 
little barbarian yet.” As proof, she cited the 
taste of an elderly woman who were a mauve 
gown at a party. Every one who saw her noted 
her sickly yellow complexion, accentuated, as the 
Oriental woman said, by the color of the gown. If 
a ruching of gray tulle had been put round the 
neck, the yellow would have disappeared from the 
complexion and the effect would have been good. 
This woman’s daughter, a pronounced brunette, 
wore a yellow gown, and her face looked almost 
purple. If a little band of black and gold had 
been used about the neck, the face would have 
assumed its natural pink. There is certainly an 
art in the selection of the proper blending of 
colors, and many American women do not seem 
to have mastered it. There are others, elderly 
women, some of them, who maintain the appear- 
ance of freshness and youth by the judicious use 
of ruchings in the necks of their gowns, and are 
never seen with a black waist without a light- 
colored band coming next to the neck. 


here seems to have been some misunderstand- 

ing in regard to the purpose of the Shamokin 
convention of the anthracite coal-miners, which 
adjourned without having formulated for the public 
the demands which the United Mine Workers are 
to make upon the operators in the spring. Some 
of the sensational newspapers circulated stories 
of an impending strike and coal famine. The 
Anthracite Coal Strike Commission, appointed 
three years ago by the President, included in its 
award the creation of a Board of Conciliation, 
which has fixed wages and conditions of employ- 
ment in the anthracite fields since then. This 


rendered its report. They include the misuse | board will go out of existence on March 31st, unless 
of money which belonged to the policy-holders | some action be taken in regard to the matter 
in the payment of absurdly excessive salaries to before that; and its retirement would leave labor 


officers of the companies and to employés who | 
were members of their families, in large expend- | 
itures to influence legislation, and in other | 
ways. In general a shocking disregard of busi- | 
ness morals and decency has been disclosed. 

Many of these evils had been at least partly | 
remedied before the investigation was finished. | 
The companies most at fault have undergone | 
reorganization, with new officers, whose lower | 
salaries will permit a large saving for the policy- 
holders, and as a further result of the probing, 
there will undoubtedly be some changes in | 
methods as well as in men. Most important of 
all is the general public awakening to the evils 
and the public condemnation of those who are 
responsible for them. All business everywhere | 
in the United States will be the cleaner for 
these disclosures. 

It would be a great pity if policy-holders in 
general should allow the results of this inquiry 
to shake their faith in the solvency of the com- 
panies in which they are insured, and should 
therefore be led to surrender their policies. 
There has never been a moment’s doubt of the 
financial solidity of even those companies which 
suffered most from the investigation, nor is any 








conditions unsettled. The purpose of the Sha- 
mokin convention, then, was merely to take steps 
in regard to a new agreement and the continua- 
tion of the Board of Conciliation. Although the 
specific demands of the miners were not formally 


| published, they are known to include an eight- 


hour day and the “recognition” of the union by 
the operators. The whole matter was left in the 
hands of a committee. 
anon Lyttelton, the new head master of the 
famous Eton school, seems to have a fine 
appreciation of what constitutes education. He 
has established a new regulation which has already 
come in force, requiring every boy in the school, 
aside from the prescribed studies, to join one of 
three classes. He must become a member of the 
class which practises military exercises—which he 
will do if he is looking forward to an army career; 
or he must belong to the music class; or he must 
be a member of the carpentering and mechanical 
class for manual instruction. Each pupil chooses 
which course he will pursue, but he must choose 
one. The new rule is said to be popular with the 
boys. Ed 
 - examiners who were on the field every 
afternoon during the entire football season of 
an Eastern university have published in the Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journal a dispassionate 
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account of the injuries received by the players. 


Of one hundred and ten men, thirty-five received | 


injuries from which, at the time the article was 
written, they had not fully recovered. The list of 
injuries mounted up with fairly even regularity 
every day of practice or play, and about as many 
were received in practice as in games. Most in- 
juries were received in mass scrimmages, although 
some were received in open play. It is not yet 
time to comment on what the various committees, 
athletic boards and college faculties are to do 
with the game. But certain opinions of these 
medical examiners, one of whom has been known 
since his college days as an enthusiastic athlete, 
may be repeated. They say that the game does 
not develop the highest physical type of man 
because too much attention is paid to mere “beef.” 
The number, severity and permanence of the 
*miries -received in football are “very much 
greatenthan is generally believed.”” Many injuries 
not recorded, because they are trivial at the time 
or show not at all, will develop later in life. The 
fact that men are hurt in practice shows that the 
dangers “are inherent in the game,” and not due 
to the excitement and hostility of matches between 
rivals. 
® © 


THE MOTE AND THE BEAM. 


t was Sunday noon, and Miss Brett had just 

come out of church. She was unhappy. On 
other days her work kept her busy, but on Sunday, 
even though she went to church twice, there were 
many hours left in which to remember that she 
had no home but a boarding-house “fourth back.” 
Even at church it was not much better, for she sat 
and envied the happy people who came from 
homes. 

“And not one of them all remembers the hun- 
dreds of lonely women in boarding-houses,” she 
thought, week after week. There was no question 
about it; Miss Brett was growing bitter. 

She hurried past the groups of churchgoers to 
her boarding-house. She was in the mood when 
the long climb up the dark stairway offered the 
satisfaction of a tangible grievance. Once she 
caught a glimpse of a woman standing wearily by 
her window, looking down into the row of city 
back yards, and once the door of a hall bedroom 
was pushed to at the sound of her footsteps; the 
pressure of other lonely lives added to the burden 
of her discontent. 

Then suddenly something happened. 

“What are you doing about it yourself?” 

The question came to her so clearly that for a 
bewildered moment she thought some one had 
spoken. Then she pushed her door to and 
dropped into the nearest chair. 

“Well!” she ejaculated. Miss Brett might be 
bitter, but no one had ever said that she was not 
honest. Alone and unflinchingly she faced the 
accusation. When, two hours later, she rose and 
took off her bonnet—she had entirely forgotten 
her dinner—the matter was clear. 

“T’m a nice one to talk of others’ duties when 
there’s that poor thing in the hall bedroom next 
door who must think my room a palace. I can’t 
say I like her looks, but probably she doesn’t like 
mine. If I’m going to grumble I’ll do it honestly, 
at any rate.” 

There was a jar of milk on the window-sill and 
some crackers in the box that served her for 
pantry; also a box of honey which some impulse 
had made her buy a week before. She arranged 
them all upon her little table and then knocked at 
her next neighbor’s door. 

“I wonder if you’d come and have supper with 
me?” she said. “There’s nothing but crackers 
and milk and honey,—what we used to have at 
home when I was a child,—but somehow—I wanted 
company.” 

The woman next door looked at her; her voice 
trembled. 

“Do you know that you were sent to me?” she 
asked. 

That was the beginning. Slowly others came—a 
girl with desperate eyes, a tired school-teacher, a 
crippled flower-maker. They invited each other 
to Sunday tea, and had long talks after that made 
the day a joy both in anticipation and memory. 
Curiously enough, the neglected duty of people 
with homes troubled Miss Brett no longer. 


@ 
A MATTER OF COMPLEXION. © 
“ hat do you suppose Lucinda has done 


now?” inquired the younger Miss Long- 
land of her sister, in tragic tones. “Bought a hat 
just like my new one and had it trimmed exactly 
the same way—exactly, Eleanor! They’re as like 
as two peas. Whatever shall I do about it?” 

“Change yours, or ask Lucinda to change hers,” 
responded Miss Eleanor. 

“T can’t change mine—it’s right just asitis. I 
should spoil it if I touched it. And—do you 
suppose Lucinda would change hers? She’s too 
much of a treasure to lose. We haven’t had so 
good a cook in years; and a little personal thing 
like that is just what she might be touchy about. 
Suppose she should flare up and give notice?” 

“Then don’t do anything,” said Miss Eleanor, 
tranquilly. 

“But I can’t have a duplicate hat to my best 
one walking out of the area every Sunday when I 
walk out of the front door. I can’t, Eleanor!” 
almost wailed Miss Anna, in distress. 

“Then—oh, here’s Lucinda,’ remarked Miss 
Eleanor. She added, with sudden resolution, 
fixing a questioning eye upon the stout, smiling, 
handsome, exceedingly black colored woman in 
the doorway: 

“Lucinda, Miss Anna was just speaking of that 
new hat of yours; she noticed it when you went 
out. It seemed a good deal like her own new one 
—almost as if you had copied it. Did you?” 

“Yas’m,” said Lucinda, proudly, “I done p’int 
out Miss Anna to my milliner, an’ tole her to mek 
me a hat prezackly lak w’at she got on. An’ she 
done it, Miss El’nor, she sholy done it! M-m-m! 


My frien’s, dey all say dat milliner done fine; say 


dey nebber see a hat look more lak it come straight 
from Paris. M-m-m! Dat so!” 

“But don’t you think, Lucinda,” ventured Miss 
Eleanor, cautiously, “it would have been better to 
ask Miss Anna if she was willing to have her new 
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| hat copied? She mightn’t like it, you know. A | 


good many ladies like to have their things always 
just a little different from other people’s.” 

“Yas’m, dat’s w’at Mis’ McGary’s Rissy done 
tole me,” answered Lucinda, cheerfully. “Rissy, 
she say to me fust off w’en she laid eyes on dat 
hat, ‘O my lawsy me, Cindy Gray, won’t your 
Miss Anna jes’ be hoppin’ mad! O my soul 
alive, won’t she be hoppin’!’ You know Mis’ 
MecGary’s Rissy, Miss El’nor; skin as yaller asa 
custard, and ain’ got a sasserful o’ brains in her 
whole skullion? 

“ ‘No,’ I tole her back, ‘my Miss Anna ain’ goin’ 
flustrate herse’f *bout no sech a trifle; my Miss 
Anna’s alady! ’Sides dat,’ I tole her, ‘’tain’t ’s if 
1 was a yaller gal, mos’ bleached white lak yo’ is. 
Cose my Miss Anna don’ want to look twins to 
nobody w’at she ain’ twins to, no more’n any 
lady would; but, *lowin’ for complexions, she ain’ 
goin’ to mind dat hat!’ M-m-m! Yas’m. Dat’s 
w’at I tole her.” 

“T think that’s all, Lucinda. You may go,” said 
Miss Eleanor, not meeting her sister’s eye until 
the door had closed. 

“Allowing for complexions,” murmured Miss 
Anna, feebly, through her laughter, “I suppose I 
can really count on not being mistaken for a twin!” 
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AN ARTIST IN MANNERS. 


[" all matters of sentiment the Arab’s instinct is 
sure. If you can appeal to him on any ground 
of hospitality or generosity, says the author of 
“In the Desert,” you have a hold on him. 


It used to be the boast of Arab poetry in its best 
days that it “never praised a man except for what 
was in him,” and the habit of judging directly and 
without regard to surroundings has always been 
an instinct of the race. All those evidences of 
worldly ay rity and success which turn the 
heart of the Anglo-Saxon to water leave the Arab 
unmoved. : 

The Arab is an artist in manners. I remember 
a certain sheik, who was once my _ travelling 
companion on the Upper Nile, a tall, lean, keen- 
faced man, of a complexion almost black, with a 
glitter on it like the sun polish on desert stones. 
who walked among the fellahs on the crowded 
deck like a chief among his slaves. 

With him I shared the same narrow corner of 
the deck. He was strict in his religious observ- 
ances, and at the appointed hours would spread 
his mat on the deck, turn in the supposed direction 
of Mecca, and then kneel and rise and kneel again, 
bowing with his forehead to the ground in the 
imposing attitudes of Moslem prayer. 

uick at detecting the least sign of consideration 
or respect, if we stopped talking or moved to make 
room, he would treasure up the courtesy, and 
when his prayers were over, turn and acknowledge 
it with a grave gesture and a smile that seemed no 
conventional grimace, but expressed the intention 
of a deliberate friendliness. 
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ACCORDING TO THE LETTER. 


Te are some literal-minded persons who are 
never satisfied with the spirit of the law, but 
who consider it necessary to enter into compro- 
mises with the letter. Of such was an old citizen 
of Hopkinton, New Hampshire, a good many years 
ago, and his juggling with his conscience is re- 
corded by Mr. Lord in the records of the town. 


The old man used to boast that he never went 
back on his exact word, but had no compunctions 
in going round it. Once he wished to buy a certain 
tract of land, and when the owner named the price 
he exclaimed: 

“T won’t give it! I yg I will never give it!” 

The owner did not yield, nevertheless. A few 
days afterward the old man called again. He said 
nothing about the land, but stepped into the 
owner’s barn and — - a flail. 

“What's that?” he asked. 

“That? Oh, that’s a flail.” 

“So you call that a flail, do you? 
would you take for it?” 

he Owner named a very small sum. 

“Now, I'll tell you what I’ll do,” continued the 
old man, “T’ll Five you the price you mentioned 
for your land and this flail. And you mustn’t forget 
the flail. It must be included in the deed.” 

So the legal instrument was duly made out, 
signed and delivered, recording the purchase of a 


Well, what 
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and decay begins, or the 
back side, where tartar 
adheres. The only way | 
to clean teeth is to use 
the yt and use 
it as directed. 
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certain tract of land situated thus and so, and 
bounded as follows, and also a certain flail. 
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IF TOM HAD BEEN THERE. 


he great Nelson’s sovereignty was confined to | 
the seas; on shore his valet, old Tom, ruled | 
him completely. He was no hero to Tom, but a 
boy to be governed, kindly but firmly. To the 
end of his days the faithful old servant ascribed | 
his master’s fate to the fact that he was not aboard | 
Nelson’s ship at Trafalgar. | 


Tom had been everywhere with Nelson until the | 
time of Trafalgar, says a contributor to St. James’ 
| Budget. On that occasion he was detained in | 
| London too late to go to sea with Nelson, and ever | 
afterward he used to say: | 

“If I had only been there Lord Nelson would | 
not have been killed, for he should not have put | 
on that coat! 

“He would mind me like a child,” the old fellow | 
would go on, “and when I found him bent on | 
pater wy | his finery before a battle I always pre- | 
vented him. | 

“*Tom,’ he would say, ‘I’ll fight this battle in | 
my best coat.’ 

* ‘Oh, no, my lord, you shaun’t,’ I’d say. 

“ ‘But why, Tom?’ he’d say. 

“*Why, my lord? You just ask no questions 
but fight’ the battle first,’ I’d say, ‘and then I’ll 
dress you up in all your stars and garters and 
you'll look something like. But after the battle, 
not before, my lord.’ He got on his best coat at 
Trafalgar because I wasn’t there to prevent him, 
and it was the end of him!” 
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COINCIDENCES. 


he late Lord Acton for many years kept a record 
of coincidences. A very strange one occurred 
in his own experience. 


A rumor spread that his wife had drowned her- 
self. She had done nothing of the kind, but it was 
quite true that a Baroness Acton h drowned 
herself at Tegernsee, where Lord and y 
| Acton were staying, and had drowned herself 
| under their window. ; 

The strangest of all coincidences noted by Lord 
Acton concerned Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey, who 
was murdered at the bottom of what is now Prim- 
rose Hill, but was then known as Greenberry Hill, 
in London. 

Three men were hanged for the murder; their 
names, respectively, were Green, Berry and Hill. 
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h, they say the Moon is dead, 
Life and joy from her long fled,— 
Bleak and barren stone, she dwells inawful space,— 
From her heart nor fountain flows, 
On her breast nor flowret blows,— 
Never smile of verdure giaddens her grim face,— 
And a ghastly silence broods 
O’er her dreary solitudes, 
Where nor sound, nor ray of beauty lends a grace! 


Yet she seemeth unto me 
The same lovely mystery,— 
She is still the fair Astarte of the skies, 
Who doth earthly things compel, 
By a weird and witching spell, 
Wooing, luring, beckoning enchantress-wise,-- 
Of whose love the Sea is fain 
Till he frets and foams with pain, 
Till he rises from his bed with sobs and sighs! 


She is still the Huntress Maid, 
In whose smile I basked and played,— 
Lilting childhood’s song and laughter, glad and 
free, 
While adown her silver beams 
Floated bevies of bright dreams, 
Thrilling heart and brain to sweetest ecstasy,— 
Making fairest day of night, 
Till I woke with strange delight 
For the secret that was known to her and me! 
Still upon the heavenly plain 
I behold her wax and wane, 
Still my soul with her weird beauty is possest,— 
And methinks that she somehow, 
As I gaze upon her now, 
Knows the rapture of a vision none have guessed 
As upon her pailid beams 
Come the faint—the far-off gleams 
Of a radiant one who walks among the blest! 
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FROM THE CHURCH OF HIS FATHERS. 


hroughout a long life— 
:t from the time he was 

six months old till he 
was threescore and ten— 
Deacon Bradley occupied the 
third seat back on the east 
side of the center aisle in 
what he, and most of his 
neighbors, called ‘‘the meet- 
in’-house. ’’ 

It was his father’s seat 

before him, and would have 

been his grandfather’s, but that would carry 
one back to the days of the box pews. He 
might have belonged to all the hereditary 
societies, for the name he bore was written 
in erabbed characters, not unlike his own, 
on yellow muster-rolls and wrinkled parch- 
ments, back to the settlement of Salem and 
Ipswich. But he cared little for these things. 
The church was his delight, and that one seat 
was his, as it had been his father’s, by right 
of long possession and of faith unchanged from 
the days of the first covenant. 

In that seat, and at the end of it, as in the 
days when his first great-grandsire had sat with 
rifle close at hand, he sat each Sunday; and 
the row of heads of young Bradleys lengthened 
till the seat was full, and ascended till all rose 
above the seat-back, and his sons and daughters 
were grown. That was why it was hard for 
Deacon Bradley to leave the church, and drive 
each Sunday to another one two miles farther 
away. But Deacon Bradley never was known 
to refuse a duty because it was hard. 

It grew out of the young minister’s sermon 
on ‘‘Higher Criticism.’’ It made little differ- 
ence that the young man explained that criticism 
was the science of correct judgment, and involved 
only textual and literary questions which were 
proper subjects of inquiry, and that the word 
‘‘eriticism’’ did not by any means imply hostil- 
ity to the Bible ; and yet further, that ‘‘higher’’ 
did not imply a feeling of superiority on the 
part of the men who employed those methods, 
but represented a division of matters of study 
into those that belonged to the text, which were 
fundamental, and therefore ‘‘lower,’’ and those 
that, following, related to historical questions, 
and therefore were technically ‘‘higher.’? The 
explanation was lost upon Deacon Bradley, who 
did not understand it, or believe it or like it. 
He gathered only that the young minister be- 
lieved that there were two Isaiahs, and that 
Moses did not write the entire Pentateuch; and 
after that Deacon Bradley sat uncomfortably in 
his pew, and somewhat nearer the edge of it, 
alert for other heresies. 

One Sunday the young minister preached a 
sermon on ‘‘The Humanity of Christ.’’ Deacon 
Bradley heard it and did not like it. The next 
Sunday the young minister preached on ‘‘The 
Divinity of Christ.’’ Deacon Bradley would 





have liked that sermon, but he did not hear it. 
He had taken his family to the other church, 
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and his pew in the old ‘‘meetin’-house’’ was 
vacant. 

If this were a made-up story, it would tell of 
some occasion that brought the old man and 
the young man together, perhaps with a coffin 
between, and how each saw the other’s heart, 
as men sometimes see each other’s hearts through 
tears. But this is a story of real life. Deacon 
Bradley died, unmoved in his convictions, a 
member of the other church, and his pew re- 
mained vacant in the church of his fathers and 
his children. 

The young minister still believes in two 
Isaiahs, and seems to be doing good in spite of 
that fact, hard as it would have been for Deacon 
Bradley to believe it. 

But not every one knew how much it cost 
old Deacon Bradley to do the hard thing he 
did, what prayers he offered, what rising pro- 
tests he smothered from memories that were 
sacred, nor how, ever afterward, he yearned 
over the young man and prayed for his conver- 
sion, nor how he choked back with stern duty 
the sob that rose when he passed the door of 
the ‘‘meetin’-house.’’ Not every one who knew 
him pretty well knew that crabbed old Deacon 
Bradley, in his heart of hearts, was as tender 
as he was honest, kind as he was true, nor how 
many were the acts he performed that proved 
the reality of his religion. 
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A COWBOY’S LESSON. 


herman’s army, in its march to the sea, dev- 
S astated certain parts of Georgia for miles in 

its passing. Foraging parties scoured the 
country on each side of its path. In “The Log 
of a Cowboy,” the author tells of his first expe- 
rience as the guardian of cattle—an experience 
which he gained in Georgia at that time: 


Our work stock consisted of two yoke of oxen. 
while our other cattle numbered three cows, an 
for saving them from the foragers credit must be 
given to my mother’s generalship. 

There was a wild cane-brake, in which the cattle 
fed, several hundred acres in extent, about a mile 
from our farm, and it was necessary to bell them 
in order to locate them when wanted. But the 
cows were in the habit of coming up to be milked, 
and a soldier can hear a bell as well as any one. 

I was a lad of eight at the time, and while my 
two older brothers worked our few fields, I was 
sent into the cane-brake to herd the cattle. “We 
had removed the bells from the oxen and cows. 
but one ox was belled each evening, to be unbelled 
again at daybreak. I always carried the bell with 
me, stuffed with grass, in order to have it at hand 
when wanted. 

My vigil was trying to one of my pean, for the 
days seemed like weeks, but the importance of 
hiding our cattle was er impressed upon 
my_ mind. was secretly brought to me, and 
under cover of darkness my mother and eldest 
brother would come and milk the cows; then we 
would all return home together. Before daybreak 
we would be in the cane, listening for the first 
tinkle, to find the cattle and remove the bell. And 
a work began anew. 

mly once did I come near betraying my trust. 
About the middle of the third day I grew very 
hungry, and as the cattle were lying down, I crept 
to the edge of the cane-brake to see if my dinner 
were not forthcoming. Soldiers were in sight, 
which explained — Concealed in the 
rank cane, I stood and watched them. 

Suddenly a squad of five or six turned a point of 
the brake and rode within fifty feet of me. I stood 
like a stone statue, my concealment being perfect. 

After they had passed I took a step forward, the 
better to watch them as they rode away. Just 
then the grass dropped out of the bell and the bell 
clattered. A red-whiskered soldier heard the 
tinkle, and wheeling his_horse, rode a 
— the clapper and lay flat on the round, 
= leart beating like a trip-hammer. He rode 
within twenty feet of me, peering into the thicket 
of cane, and not seeing anything unusual, turned 
and galloped after his companions. 

Then the lesson, taught me by my mother, of 
being “faithful over a few things,” flashed te 
my mind; and although our cattle were spared to 
us, I felt very guilty. 
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A QUESTION OF CAPACITY. 


he child who eats too much at Thanksgiving 
| or Christmas and wants to eat more is 
always a favorite theme in the funny column. 
A good many of the anecdotes related are doubt- 
less fiction, but also some of them are fact. At 
any rate, it was a very real little Boston girl, aged 
seven, who, stuffed to repletion but still yearning 
for goodies, unwittingly added to the joy of the 
family festival by the question which she asked 
wistfully, with a long, long sigh as dinner neared 
its end: 


“Mother dear, why is it, do you s’pose, that our 
mouths aren’t made to match our stomachs?” 

“I don’t think I quite understand, dear,” said 
her mother. “How do you mean?” 

ma, Aa sighed the little girl, mournfully, “my 
mouth hasn’t had enough, and it wants some more ; 
but my stomach has had quite enough, and won’t 
hold it, and I don’t know what to do!” 

She was reluctantly convinced that a disap- 

inted palate is preferable to an overburdened 

igestion. A small boy in another city was less 
amenable to reason. 

“Boo-hoo-hoo!”” he bawled wrathfully, when a 
too-indulgent ndmother, after letting out his 
little belt for him to its last hole, had at last 
declined to allow him to fill himself any fuller. 
“Boo-hoo, boo-hoo! I think you’re real mean, 
grandma. I’ve seen you patch out a strap with 
string when it wasn’t to f° round anything but 
just an old valise full of clothes; and now you 
won’t patch out my belt with string when it’s to 
go round me and my dinner! It isn’t fair! I’m 
not half-packed inside yet; it’s only my outside 
that’s tight!” 


& & 


NOT A FULL CALL. 


he driver of the Oaktown stage was a person 

of much amiability and a large fund of anec- 

dote, but his memory was by no means of 

the best. The inhabitants of his native town made 

many excuses for him, but summer visitors found 
his failing a particularly trying one. 

“That man should be complained of, and should 
lose his position as express-agent and mail- 
carrier!” said one exasperated man who had been 
obliged to remain in Oaktown over another night, 
oN. to Ranny Peet’s forgetting to call for him. 

“Well, now, I guess you didn’t impress it on 








Ranny that he was to take ye,” said an Oaktown 
man, moved to mild remonstrance. 

“Impress it on him!” echoed the summer visitor. 
“T wrote my name on his order-book in the post- 
office. I should like to know what more I could 
have done.” 

“Well, now, it’s like this,” said the farmer, with 
a half-apologetic air. ‘“‘Sometimes there’s a number 
of orders on that k, and Ranny might happen 
to forget one of ’em, so what folks most ss 
do is. fust to write their names in the book, an 
then speak to Ranny about it when he’s up on the 
trip before the one they want to goon. And then 
they ask Lemu’l—the postmaster—to kind of 
remind Ranny when he stops for the mail. And 
then we always deem it wise to be all ready to start 
in time enough so’s we can walk down to the 
cross-roads and head Ranny off, just for fear it 
might slip his mind, allowing time to go back for 
a trunk in case there’s one to be lugged.” 





will go, alone, when the pink rose blooms, 
To a grass-grown mound in the place of tombs, 
I will lay me down with my ear to the sod, 
For so far away is the throne of God. 
And there, to the little pink rose, will I say 
The words I would speak to my love to-day: 
“Do you know, little rose, I’ve longed for the hour 
When you should awake to your June-time flower? 
I have thought, little fragrant rose, that you, 
Who live, and breathe of the sun and the dew, 
With your roots deep down in the earth, would 
know 
Of a way to speak to the dreams below. 
Though I cannot see, and I cannot hark 
To the words you say down there in the dark ; 
I will trust you, little pink rose, to bear 
My love to the one who is sleeping there!” 
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THE “LITTLE DINNER.’ 


ease of innocent social striving, with its serio- 
comic result, is reported by the Atchison 
Globe. A young Atchison woman, whose 
husband has a small salary, helps him all she can 
in keeping down expenses by doing her own work 
and sewing. Not long ago this devoted wife had 
a note from an old school friend, saying she would 
pass through the town soon. Would Mary care 
to see her? 


ty replied by return post, inviting her to 
nner. 

The old school friend had married a very wealthy 
man, and lived handsomely, and the Atchison 
woman was anxious to make a good showing. As 
she had two weeks to get ready, she devoted her 
entire time to plans and work for the six-o’clock 
dinner for her friend. 

She borrowed Turkish rugs and silver and cut 

lass from friends whom she took into her confi- 

ence, and ——> oe garnished her little house. 
She told her husband she would give up her winter 
suit, and spend the money on the dinner. 

He returned a mild, ““Wouldn’t that be rather 
foolish, Mary?’ but let her have her way. 

She hired a first-class cook to get a nine-course 
dinner and a pretty waitress to serve it. She 
secured a young colored girl and decked her cut 
in a white cap and apron to act as nurse for the 
children for that one evening. She took one of 
her old trousseau dresses and brought it up to 
date for a dinner-gown, and when the night came 
she put it on, and helped her husband squeeze 
into the suit he had worn when he was married. 

The friend arrived. The resourceful Mary was 
all smiles, and everything went off beautifully. 
After dinner the nurse brought the children, in 
starched white dresses and best boots, into the 
parlor to see “‘mama’s friend.’”’ They were big- 
eyed with wonder over the magnificence of papa 
in his evening clothes and mama in a party-dress, 
but they had been coached, and did not betray 
any surprise. Finally the guest came to saying 


“such asweettime!” she said. “And the beauty 
of it all, Mary, is that you haven’t put ee out 
for me, but have given me a — of your every- 
day life. I should_have felt terribly to have made 
you any trouble. Your simple little family dinner 
was delicious, and I appreciate it so much!” 
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IT SURPRISED HER. 


he amateur photographer, in the goodness of 

his heart, often promises copies of his pic- 

tures to any one who happens to be standing 

in range of the camera when it is “fired.””, Unfortu- 

nately, failing memory usually intervenes to pre- 
vent fulfilment of the promises. 

It happened that_a young man taking “views” 

on the summit of Fort Hill Vicksburg, found a 

dilapidated cabin in the foreground of one of 


c 
i—z 


em. 
“Hello, there, aunty!” he called to the negro 
woman in the doorway. “Step out on the gallery 
and J on in the picture.” 

“You goin’ gimme one o’ dem pictures?” she 
demanded. 

“Give you a_ picture?” repeated the photog- 
rapher. “No. Don’t think it fora minute. Stand 
up and look your prettiest, now.” 

The old woman looked at him a moment in 
amazement. Then she turned and shouted to 
some one inside. 

“Foh de land’s sake!”’ she said. “Ol’ man, come 
out yeah an’ git youh picter took. Heah’s a young 
man _ dat ain’t a-lyin’ about it. Dey’s been two 
hund’ed people tooken picters of me on dis gal’ry, 
an’ 2 las’ one of ’em say he gwine sen’ mea 

u 


picter—but nary picter I ever see yit. Look youh 
purtes’, ol man. Dis young man look like he 
ain’t tellin’ no lies to us.’ 
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A COMPLICATED TRANSACTION. 


he “grand settling of accounts” in which 

| Mrs. Compton and her mother indulge at the 

close of a day spent in the city, shopping, 

is an entertainment which Mr. Compton never 
misses if he can help it. 


“Now, mother,” said Mrs. Compton, when one 
of these occasions was drawing to a close, “can 
you give me the seventy-five cents for that little 
pincushion? Then we shall be all straight once 
more.”’ 

“No,” said the old lady, after an inspection of 
her cash assets, “I can’t. I have only sixty cents 
in change.” 

Mrs. Compton looked worried, and as sometimes 
happened, her husband endeavored to lend a 
helping hand. 

“Your mother has a two-dollar bill there,’ he 
said, indicating one of the old y’s assorted 
piles. “Why doesn’t she give you that, and 

















me ve her that dollar and a quarter over 
here ?”” 

“William,” and his wife turned an imploring 
and reproachful face toward him, “don’t mix us 
all up! That two dollars is what I paid mother 
ten minutes ago for my share of Cousin Lucy’s 
down puff. And this dollar and a quarter is 
share of Cousin Edward’s ash-tray! If we turned 
and twisted things back and forth in the ways you 
suggest we should never know where we were! 
As it is, mother has the fifty cents I gave toward 
Katherine’s doll’s tea-set all mixed in with the 
money Lucy gave her, and we don’t know how it 
happened, with all our exact methods!” 
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MISUNDERSTOOD KINDNESS. 


ust as truly as it “takes a thief to catch a 
J thief,” so it requires a merciful man to com- 

prehend mercy. An incident in Lady Sheil’s 
“Life and Manners in Persia’ emphasizes the 
fact that an act of humanity may be interpreted 
as a deed of cruelty. In writing of the barbarity 
of the Persians toward their domestic animals, 
Lady Sheil says: 


“In taking a drive to-day, we passed a poor 
camel, seated on the ground, who gazed at us 
with a melancholy look. He seemed so distressed 
that we — d the carriage to make inquiries, 
and we found he had good reason for sorrow. As 
he had received an injury which rendered him 
incapable of further work, his master had left him 
to die of hunger, the wretched creature being 
unable to rise and seek for food in the desert. 
This barbarous _—— is general among the 
Persians. All old and worn-out animals are dis- 
earded and driven out to find subsistence as 
best they can. 

“My husband used invariably to cause the old 
horses of the mission to be shot, instead of follow- 
ing the universal custom of turning them adrift on 
the roadside. Of course he could not see this 
poor camel suffer. We went to the nearest 
village and told the inhabitants they should kill 
the animal. They immediately sallied out, twenty 
of them, and slaughtered the poor beast. 

“The next day the owner came to the house and 
demanded the price of his camel, which had been 
slain contrary to law. My husband told him he 
would abide by the decision of the law. It was 
decreed that he had acted on mere presumption, 
and moreover the owner had a right to do as he 

leased with his own perty. my husband 

to pay a tenth of the value of the camel.” 

But the matter did not end here. The reputa- 
tion that Colonel Sheil established by his treat- 
ment of the camel and the mission horses proved 
to be an undesirable one. Soon after the camel 
episode an old man in the Sheils’ employ com- 
mitted some misdemeanor, and was threatened 
with punishment. He seemed much alarmed, and 
it was found that the old fellow feared for his life. 

“TI dare say you will cause me to be punished,” 
he said to the colonel. “Are you not that vezeer 
who causes all the old horses to be shot after their 
faithful services? why should not an old 
servant like me be slain?” 


* & 
THE PRICE HE PAID. 


ale University has recently appointed a com- 

mittee chosen from the faculty to investigate 

the whole subject of athletics in their rela- 

tion to college life. The work of the committee 

will be difficult, for it is a subject embracing many 

pros and cons. An argument on one side of the 

question is included in a little story told some 
time ago by a writer in the Forum. 


In page Bete a Western journey I was, on one 
occasion, shown into a section occupied by a well- 
built, well-dressed young man of twenty-five or 

rty years. He had a wholesome, manly face, 
possessed evident good breeding and a pleasant 
personality. As we chatted he suddenly said, 
without preface: 

ae | beg your pardon, but I should like to ask you 
a quest on.” 

“Well?” I answered. 

“How shall I learn to like to read?” 

I must have looked surprised, for he continued: 
“T saw your name on your bag. I have never read 
any of your books, but I have seen them on my 
father’s table. I have been brought up in a 
cultivated_family, and my father has a good 
library. In fitting school and college I was 
deeply interested in sports, and played first man 
on the varsity baseball nine, and afterward on 
the eleven. 

“T stood fairly in my classes, but little by little 
the old intellectual life in which I was bred became 
cold and tame. Of course I a nothing about 
it at the time, but looking back, I see we had 
nothing in mind but athletics. I can see I was 
alive to nothing but sports. I couldn’t to-day 
stand an exam on anything I stood well in in 
college, but I could tell you the details of every 
game I played. . 

“After I was graduated I was sent to a country 
town to learn my father’s business in his factories. 
There was no society in the place, and I deter- 
mined to do a lot of reading. I knew I could 
neyer be the same kind of man as my father with- 
out the help of books. 

“T’ve been at it two years now, and I’ve waded 
through a lot of first-class literature. But it bores 
me. I care only for the newspapers and the 
sporting news. I take a book and go to sleep, and 
hate myself. How can I learn to like reading?” 
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BY THE FULL BENCH. 


good story which used to be related about 
A thirty years ago at dinners had to do with 

an incident which happened in Sierra 
County, California, the principal actor in which 
was Judge Searls of the district court. 


The judge was on his way from Nevada to 
Plumas County. At Downieville there were two 
young lawyers who had agreed to argue a motion 
when the judge arrived. Then, as time was press- 
ing and both lawyers were also going to Plumas, 
it was decided to ride along and carry on the 
argument by the we 

p the mule-trail from Downieville to Monte 
Cristo, down to Oak Ranch and so on to Eureka 
the argument proceeded. At Eureka the case was 
examined with the aid of refreshments, and in 
due time a decision was reached. 

The loser consoled himself with the thought 
that he had ascended the mountain without being 
conscious of the grade. 

“Possibly the mule felt it as usual,” suggested 
the meee. 

“T think from the result that he, too, was ab- 
sorbed in helping to make up the opinion,” said 
the lawyer. 
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RECKONED BY INCHES. 


he teacher in the primary department had 
been telling her pupils about the three 
kingdoms of nature—the animal, the vege- 
table and the mineral. When she had finished 
the New York World says she asked: 
“Now, who can tell me what the highest form of 
animal life is?” 
A little girl in a front seat raised her hand. 
“The highest form of animal life is a giraffe.” 
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TOMMY’S FIRST PARTY. 


BY INEZ L. STRONG. 


y woke with a start. Music! 
It was not the street piano; it was 
not Aunt Jennie playing her violin. 
What was it? He listened a long time 
with his little heart beating wildly, for he 
loved music. He heard people talking and 
laughing, and there was a smell of coffee. 

Tommy tried to remember, and slowly the 
gossip of the parlor came back to him. He 
had been down there with mother, and 
heard them talking about a party. He 
knew now why Aunt Jennie had on that 
pretty dress when she came to kiss him 
good night. 

Tommy felt a little cheated. Probably 
they were having ice-cream, and they would 
never think of saving any for breakfast! 
Tommy decided to find out more about this. 

He slipped out of bed, and taking his little 
woolly lamb under his arm, crept down 
the hall. There was no one about, and he 
found his way to the stairs, and stood looking 
down. All the rooms were full of light, 
and people were walking about in the pret- 
tiest clothes. Almost the first person he 
saw was Aunt Jennie, and she was coming 
toward the stairs with a young man. He 
saw at once that it was the man who lived 
in the next street, and who always called 
out to him, ‘‘ Hello, Buster !’’ 

They had brought ice-cream, and sat down 
on the stairs to eat it. It seemed pretty hard 
that they never once thought of bringing 
him some. Tommy leaned far over to make 
sure it was chocolate. It was, and just the 
kind he most liked. 

Just at that moment something happened. 

He dropped his woolly lamb, and it went 
bumping along down the stairs, and fell 
right at Aunt Jennie’s feet! She looked 
up and saw him. 

“‘Why, it is Buster!’’ cried the young 
man. 

“It’s Tommy !’’ cried Aunt Jennie. 

“*Tt’s choe’let!’’ cried Tommy. 

Then Aunt Jennie came up and brought 
her cream, and the young man held it while 
Tommy ate all he liked, and they talked to 
him just as if he were as old as they. 

‘* Now, Buster, to bed. Here’s your 
muley cow, and here is a hand - shake. 
Now skip!’’ 

“‘Tt’s a lamb!’’ explained Tommy, as he 
went back up the stairs. Somehow it was 
hard to go to bed while the lovely music was 
playing, so he sat down near the turn of the 
stairs, in behind a little curtain. The very 
next thing he knew it was very dark, and he 
could not find his woolly lamb nor his pillow, 
and there were pains in his legs and he was 
cold. He began to cry, and nurse came running 
down the hall. 

She looked in his bed, and he was not there, 
and just then Tommy found himself, and said, 
‘*Here I is! I had choc’let, didn’t I?’’ 

Then nurse cuddled him, and scolded him a 
little, and all he remembered was that he found 
his woolly lamb under his arm, and his pillow 
was ‘‘comfy,’’ and he was warm. 


Sad 
ms te 
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A DREADFU 


BY ANNIE WILLIS McCULLOUGH. 


Pll surely try to stay awake 





Drawn By W. A. MCCULLOUGH. 


L BLUNDER. 


I slept all through the sermon, so when they passed the plate 
I made a dreadful blunder, and noticed it too late. 


in church another time, 


For oh! instead of papa’s cent, I gave my silver dime! 





NUTS TO CRAC 


1. ENIGMAS, 
5. 

With letters nine I take my way, 
But seldom found am I by day. 
No welcome e’er my presence greets, 
And none with sindaees e’er me meets. 
In my 12345 you see 
Some hours of dark uncertainty ; 
In 6789 man’s helpful friend, 
Whose useful days only life shall end. 


My whole is composed of fourteen letters, 
and is the saying of one great American, 
recently emphasized by another one. 

Said the man from the tropics, “I always 
1912814 my native 10171311 in summer, 
because there seems no 452 in having 3614 
62123 5710 my strength.” 


2. CHARADES. 


I. 

iy Sos across the country fares ; 
y second stands at the head ; 

So the luggage often bears; 
y whole through deserts is led. 


The world around, men seek my first, 
Nor perils fear, nor danger’s worst; 
For it no price is e’er too great, 

No hour too early, none too late. 


O’er all we have or do the touch 

Of second reaches, least or much ; 
We cannot ’scape it though we try, 
A changeless law for low and high. 


On bankers’ lips, a little word 

My third is daily, hourly heard ; 

In conversation’s common round 
That little word will seldom sound. 


Wherever men, shall long time dwell 

My whole its messages will tell 

Of joy and sorrow, weal or wo, 

’Neath summer’s sun, through winter’s snow. 


3. RIDDLE. 
Iam a furious power unless I am free, 
And all may well be afraid of me. 
Yet a child may hold me a while on his hand, 
But I pass away if I am but fanned. 


4. DISSECTED WORD. 
A pair of h’s and one u; 
An r, one b, and a crooked 8, too; 
A pair of t’s, and a pair of o’s, 
And make what every neat person knows 
Should be used with care three times a day 
Though some forget when they’re out at play. 


5. TWENTY HIDDEN TREES. 


Teacher’s voice was firm; a pleasant tone, 
however, as she said, “No, Mag, no, liabilities 
are debts. Look at the map P ease,”’ she told 
the class, “and the eye will follow the big 
Umbria River to where a man once dared to 
cross on the ice. Stick a pin either above or 
below the spot. Will Owens, find Ohio and 

jintto Akron. Ethel may name a short river. 

ack, stop Alma’s pencil from scratching, and 








help them lock their pen-boxes. Help each 





THE DIFFERENCE. 


BY LINNIE HAWLEY DRAKE. 
“ couldn't go now, dears, your sweet wings to try. 


It’s raining. Be patient. 


The bright sun will shine. 


Just wait. By and by 
Then I'll teach you to fly.” 


And the baby birds cuddled quite close, snug and dry, 
And twittered, ‘‘To-morrow we'll learn how to fly!” 


But when mama said to h 


er dear little girl 


(Her face flushed and frowning, her hair out of curl), 


‘It’s raining. Be patient. 


We'll go by and by,” 


She pouted and flouted and rushed off to cry. 


Why, the birds were far better! 


I do wonder why! 


one of your sisters. The ink must not be thick 

or yellowishin color. Ada, tell me what would 

happen if ignorant people made the maps. 

y is Daisy C. a more successful student 

than her brother Robert? Because she tries 
harder.” 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Flag. 11. The letter t. It changes ease 
into tease, trend into rend, muser into muster, 
miser into mister, immorality into immortality. 


2. Poetry. 
3. Remain, main; rein, in; remember, member; 
remark, mark ; retired, tired ; relate, late; reaches, 


aches; really, ally; ream, am; record, cord; re- 
eur, cur; resolve, solve; reformer, former; re- 
hearse, hearse. 

4. 1. Die, Oh, cease—diocese. 
—arbitration. 


11. Ah, bit, ration 


5. Prate, pirate; ran, rain; rot, 6. HEART 
riot; sad, said; tact, tacit; trade, EERIE 
tirade; unformed, uniformed ; wan, ARSON 
wain; nave, naive; wave, waive; RIOTS 
fins, finis. TENSE 
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Be P% Waddle, just fresh 





A ghee from a combing, with his 

& fluffy tail fluffier than 
ever and a new pink bow on his new leather 
collar, sat on the back-yard walk. 

Peter was six months old, and the most 
trusting Angora kitten that ever mewed to be 
cuddled. He loved everything and everybody, 
even the housemaid, who shooed him out of her 
way twenty times in a morning. In fact, the 
reason for his sitting on the walk was because 
Nora had just closed the door on him. 

’ He held no hard thoughts against Nora. He 
knew she would save him the best of the chicken 
bones, and see that he had plenty of gravy on 
his potatoes ; so he sat in the sun and blinked. 

Now all was different with Polly Coddle. 
Polly Coddle could get into the same yard with 
Peter Waddle, but she did not belong there. 
She lived in a shabby yard on the other side of 
a tall fence, where housemaids were unknown. 
She had a three-colored coat of fur, and wore 
no leather collar, nor any kind of bow; and 
the nearest she had ever come to chicken bones 
was to smell feathers thrown away in some 
ash-barrel. But she was like Peter in this— 
she was only six months old, and had come 
to sit in the sunshine. 

Peter spied her as she was giving a final touch 
of cleaning to her bib. 

‘*Something more to love,’’ he thought, and 








ADVENTURE OF PETER AND POLLY. 


Bt us G. 
started along the walk. But to his amazement | 
this ‘‘something more’? humped its back, flat- 
tened its ears, and spit. This was a reception | 
80 unexpected that Peter halted. 

Thereupon Polly Coddle let her ears come | 
back to their natural position and curled her | 
tail complacently round her toes. 

“*T may be poor,’’ was what she seemed to | 
say, ‘‘but I’m proud, too, and I don’t know | 
that kitten. ’’ 

Peter sidled round and said, ‘‘Miau!’’ He} 
meant it in the friendliest spirit, but Polly was 
not used to friendliness. She got up, and with 
one eye on Peter, moved nearer her own fence. 
Peter, mistaking this for an invitation to play, 
made another dash, but this time was brought 
up so abruptly by Polly Coddle’s bristling 
manner that he barely saved himself from a 
backward somersault. He looked at Polly. 
Polly looked back, unwinking. 

Peter considered. When he wanted anything 
in the house, and they would not give it to him 
at once, he sat up on his hind legs. He cer- | 
tainly wanted that three-colored kitten to play | 
with him. Perhaps she was like the people in | 
the house; sitting up might move her. 

He rose on his hind legs, dropped his front 
paws as he had been taught, and waited. Polly 
looked at him out of sleepy eyes, and went on 
with her washing. 

Peter dropped to all fours again. 








He felt 





DURYEE. 
about discouraged. There was one thing more, 
however. He had known it to happen that he 
got his way sometimes if he rolled over. He 
did not like to do this ; he felt so silly afterward ; 
but he would try it. 

He made ready, squirmed, twisted, squirmed 
some more for good measure, gave a big flop, 
and it was done! And whether it was the 
plumy tail waving aloft, as Peter went over, 


| or whether Polly Coddle thought a kitten who 


could tumble like that must be nice to play 
with, is not certain, but no sooner had Peter 
righted himself than Polly drew near, put a 
cautious paw on the tip of Peter’s tail, allowed 
him to sniff noses with her, and in another 
minute the two were rolling one another over 
as if they had been lifelong friends. 

And then into the midst of this frolic came 
an interruption. Somehow, from somewhere, 
through the unlatched front gate or over the 
low front-yard fence blundered—a dog. Turn- 
ing the corner of the house, he caught sight of 
the kittens, and making a dash down the walk, 
was close upon them before they could untwist 
themselves. 

It was an awful moment, and Peter, who 
had never had to meet danger before, would 
have turned torun. But Polly’s life had taught 
her better than that. She knew you must never 
run from a dog unless you are sure that you 
can get to a tree or fence before he does; and 





this time she was not sure— 
the trees and fences were so far 
away. 

Instead, she faced squarely about, braced her 
paws, and swelling herself up beyond anything 
one would have thought possible, spit with all 
her might. And Peter, catching her spirit of 
defiance, swelled himself up and spit, too. 

It was a sight to daunt a braver dog than 
this one, who not only stopped short, but backed 
with a foolish bark. Upon this Polly, humping 
her back higher and flattening her ears flatter, 
advanced sidewise. Peter, showing that he 
could learn rapidly, followed her example. 

The dog stood perfectly still for a moment, 
regarding the kittens with a look that seemed 
to ask if they were really in earnest, and 
apparently deciding that they were, gave a silly 
pounce on the grass, and barking at every step, 
as if to protest that he was not frightened, 
lumbered round the house to the street. 

Slowly the kittens unswelled themselves, and 
slowly but together followed to the corner of 
the house. Here they looked carefully round. 
Nothing was to be seen ; all was safe and quiet. 

Peter drew near Polly and bumped his head 
against her; Polly bumped back. 

‘*P-r-r-t!’’ said Peter. 

‘*P-r-r-t!’’ answered Polly, which meant 
that they knew the danger was over, and they 
were very good friends indeed. 
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STAMPS 50 different Foreign 
Pe * (ora Servia Death Mask 
S if preferred) Free, if asked for with approval 
f sheets at 50% commission. Pocket album, 6e. 
4 1000 hinges,5e. Large new Price-List Free. 
NEW ENGLAND STAMP CO., 94 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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Reduoed Rates on Household Goods 


to or from Colorado, California, 
Washington and Oregon. Write 
Bekins Household Shipping Co., 96 D Washington 8t., Chicago. 


rou STAMMER 


Trial lesson explaining methods for ‘“‘home cure 
sent FREE. Gold Medal, World's Fair, St. Louis. 
GEO. A. LEWIS, 42 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


. 

Can You Draw This? , 

Copy it as well as you can, send to us 
and we will give you a handsome portfolio 
of drawings by the noted artist, Charles 
Lederer. A course of lessons by mail, at home, 
may qualify you to earn a good salary as an 
artist and cartoonist. Instruction individual and 
exactly adapted to your talent. 


THE LEDERER SCHOOL of DRAWING, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


uy From THE PFLASS PINS OR BADGES 


MANUFACTURER 
For College, School, Class Club, Society or Lodge. 

. Made as ordered in any way or 
material. Here is an illustration 
of what we can do for those pur- 
chasers wishing to economize. 
Either of the two styles here il- 
lustrated, enameled in one or two 
colors and showing any letters or 
numerals, but not more than shown in illustration, 
Silver Plate, $1 doz. + gomole, 10c. 

Ster. Silver. $2.50 doz., le, 25c. 
FREE-Our elaborate new cone aon on 
all about other styles in gold and silver, 
Satisfaction aranteed. Celluloid 
Buttons and Ribbon Badges, at right prices. 
Special designs and estimates free. 


Bastian Bros, 21 C $e. Ave., Rochester, §. Y. 



































s Guaranteed to go twice as a 
as paste or liquid polishes. X-Ra 
gives a quic B brilliant lustre and 


DOES NOT BURN OFF. 
FREK by 4 Rea sent if you address Dept. J. 
Lamont, Corliss ., 78 Hudson St.,New York. 












A Dainty Dessert 


If. you 

have never 
used it you 
have missed 
one of the 
good things 


of life. 


PURE 
DELICIOUS 


SATISFYING 


Different from any Des- 


sert you have ever 


eaten. 


Six Fruit Flavors: ORANGE, 
LEMON, RASPBERRY, STRAW- 
BERRY, CHOCOLATE & CHERRY. 

10 cents per package. 

Stir contents of one package 
into a pint of boiling water. 
That’s all. When cool it will 
be ready to eat. All Grocers 
sell it. 

Highest Award, Gold Medal, St. Louis, 1904. 
Highest Award, Gold Medal, Portland, 1905. 


Approved by Pure Food Commis- 
sioners. 


New Recipe Book with col- 
ored illustrations, Free 


The Genesee Pure Food Co., Le Roy, N. Y. 








i tes Philippine Tariff Bill was passed by | 


to 71. 
Republicans and 14 Democrats. The Dill 
admits all Philippine products into the United 
| States free of duty, except rice, sugar and 
| tobacco, which are to pay one-fourth of the 
existing tariff rates. These provisions hold 
until April 11, 1909, the date at which the 
clause in the treaty of Paris which gives Spain 
equal privileges with the United States in trade 
with the Philippines expires. After that date 
there is to be absolute free trade between the 
Philippines and the United States. 
S 


New President of France. — The 

French National Assembly met at the 
Royal Palace, Versailles, January 17th, to elect 
a president of the republic, to succeed Monsieur 
Loubet, whose seven years’ term expires Feb- 
ruary 18th. The contest was between Mons. 
Clément Armand Falliéres, president of the 
Senate, and Monsieur Doumer, president of the 
Chamber of Deputies. Monsieur Fallitres was 


Doumer, and 28 scattering. The new president 
is in sympathy with the policy of the old. 
& 


Algeciras, Spain, January 16th. It was 
attended by representatives of all the powers 
which signed the Madrid convention with 
Morocco in 1880. The American delegates are 
the ambassador to Italy, Henry White, and the 
|minister to Morocco, Samuel R. Gummeré, 
| The questions which will engage the attention 
| of the conference are in part political and in 
| part commercial, and they are complicated by 
the conflicting claims of France and Germany. 

cay 


ootball Reform in American colleges and 

universities has been advanced another 
stage by the amalgamation of the old committee 
on rules with the new committee appointed at 
the recent conference. Professor Dennis of 
Cornell is chairman of the amalgamated com- 
mittee; W. T. Reid, Jr., of Harvard, secretary ; 
and Walter Camp of Yale, editor of the rules. 

2 


anal Investigation.— Under a resolution 
unanimously adopted by the Senate, the 
Senate Committee on Interoceanic Canals began 
an investigation, January 11th, of various pub- 
lished charges of extravagance and inefficiency 
in the — of the work upon the isthmian 


& 





Breland and Aliens.—The new aliens’ 
act, which went into force in Great Britain 
January ist, is likely materially to diminish 
the volume of immigration from Continental 
countries. It requires immigrants to possess 
as much as five pounds each, prohibits the 
landing of insane persons, criminals, and persons 
suffering from a disease which is likely to make 
them a public burden, and gives large powers 
to immigration officials to exclude persons who 
are unable to show that they are in a position 
to obtain means to support themselves decently. 
& 


Brave Rescue.—The Clyde Line steam- 

ship Cherokee ran aground in Brigantine 
Shoals, off Atlantic City, New Jersey, January 
12th, and her position became dangerous in a 
severe northeast storm which set in soon after. 
On the 14th a volunteer crew, commanded by 
Capt. Mark Casto, went to the rescue of the 
passengers and crew in the schooner Alberta, 
and in spite of the heavy waves which broke 
over the ship, took off 60 persons by repeated 
trips of a life-boat, and brought them safely to 
the shore. e 


ench Relations with Venezuela, 

which were temporarily improved by the 
withdrawal by the Venezuelan government of 
its refusal to receive communications through 
Monsieur Taigny, the French representative at 
Caracas, were again disturbed by a slight put 
| upon him by President Castro on New-year’s 
day; and the French government, losing pa- 
| tience, broke off all diplomatic intercourse with 
Venezuela January 10th, and recalled Monsieur 
| Taigny. ® 


eee Deaths.—Sir Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone Grant Duff, who held minor positions 
in several British ministries and was for some 
years governor of Madras, died January 12th, 
aged nearly 77 years. He was the author of a 
number of political and literary essays and of 
| several memoirs, but was most widely known 
| by his ‘‘Notes from a Diary,’’ which, published 
| between 1897 and 1905, presented a vivid picture 
of men and affairs during the latter half of the 
nineteenth century.——Marshall Field of Chi- 
cago, believed to be the richest merchant in the 





world, and the largest individual taxpayer in | 
the United States, died January 17th, aged 70 | 


years. He began his career as a clerk in a 
country store in western Massachusetts, 
| his vast fortune was not the fruit of speculation 
| or questionable practices. He was a man of 


| upright life and generous sympathies. 


chosen by a vote of 449 to 371 for Monsieur. 


he Moroccan Conference opened at | 


| 





and | 





CUTICURA TREATMENT 


For Torturing, Disfiguring 
of the Skin, Scalp, 
and Blood 
| Consists of warm baths with Cuticura 


Humors 


Soap to cleanse 


the skin, gentle applications of Cuticura Ointment to 
heal the skin, and mild doses of Cuticura Resolvent 


Pills to cool and cleanse the blood, and 


put every func- 


the House January 16th, by a vote of 258 | tion in a state of healthy activity. A single treatment 
Of those voting against the bill, 57 were | is often sufficient to afford instant relief, permit rest 


and sleep, and point to a speedy cure of eczemas, 
rashes, irritations, and inflammations of the skin and 


scalp, from infancy to age. 


(Adr. 








300 Foreign Stamps, l0c. 104- 
from Malta, 
40 different U.S 
varieties, $1.25. 
list free. Agents wanted. 

J. CROWELL STAMP C 


-all different- ~ 


Bulgaria, India, ete., Album, 10c. 
-, 10c. 200 varieties, 2c. 500 
1,000 varieties, $4.00. 32-page | 





commission. | 
+, Toledo, O. | 





{Free | 


Cured to Stay Cured -No J on 
Pp. Harold Hayes, Dahan We 








Print Your Own Cards 


circulars,&c. Press$5. Small newspaper | 
Press $18. ogg maker,saver. All easy, 
Write to factory for cata- 

ogue of presses, type, paper, cards, etc. 
THE PRESS CO., MERIDEN, CONN. 





TELEGRAPH ore rice 


Ballsceds. Total cost,tuition, board, room, 6 months, 


can be reduced. Home ety aie also. € Do sta 


INSTITUTE, May St. 


free. 
ARAISO, INDIANA 





Sneiean's F FINE CATALOGUE 


for 


1906, printed in 


teen act og contain ong Re Chromo, illustrates 
and describes 60 varieties. Gives reasonable prices 


for stock and eggs, 
diseases, lice, etc. This book 


tells all about poultry, their 


only 10 cents. 


B. H. GREIDER, RHEEMS, PA. 





LAWN 


Sold to users 
than wood. ( 
Box 350. 





Made of Steel. 
time. We mere pe A A a. 


FENCE 


Lasts a life- 


7cts.a foot om = Senne 
Jatal 


ogue Free. 
Ri 
Muncie, Indiana. 





Write ion YOUNG’S 


SEED BOOK >»: 


or flowergarden until you get You 
oye ge sae tbo ok 


lection of 


er 


ngs New 
K omtaies a choice 4 
os, Speers ts; 
we: alot of val Valuable formation. 3 — P anter. 


you get Youn’. <Wiite ite for fre free ¢ copy today. 
JOSIAH YOUNG, 25 Grand &t., Troy, N. Y¥. 
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"s 
How to Take 
the juent 


Address POLK 





Have You a Dog? 


Then let us oad ye cng 


Gare of “Then | 
Vest’s mas- 


terful ibute to a Dog, and ‘ ‘A 
Yellow Dog’s Love for a Wi 
(famous poem). Wewill send 
ou all of the above for 10c. 
Di to advertise Sergeant’s 
‘amous pom 


mes ies. 
RUG 


CO., 862 Main &t., Miickmond. Va. 





WORKIN 
AUTOMO 


=. 
me 


iL 
Used in all 






prepaid. 
FREMONT MITTEN & GLOVE CO. 


OVES FOR WOMEN. 
GLOVES FOR MEN. 


kinds of house- 


work, sweeping, 
clothes - hanging, 
tending furnace, 
gardening, oo 


Protect hands sand 
wrists. 


25 cents 


per pair, 5 pairs 


Sent 


Guaranteed satisfactory. 


it, Ohio. 













build one. Prices, ready to use: 50 
85.00; 100 egg & 200 egg 812.75. 


wenn Sy Catalog free. 
Springfield, O, 


ers, 63.50 up. 
BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO., Box48, 


A 








BORATED 
TALCUM 


A APosiive Ree Weleda 


CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING 

and all skim troubles, “4 ittie 

higher in ice perhaps than 

imitations, but avreason for it.” 

guia after shaving and a: 

a ing. id everywhere, or mailed on recelptof 
25e. Get Sener 's (the original). Sample free 


Gerhard Mennen Company, - Newark, N. J. 


DENTS 


Stops toothache instantly 
whether there’s a cavity 





















corns and bunions, 16 cents. 


C. 8. DENT & CO. 
51 Larned 8t. 1 Mich, 








A Swell Affair. 









1877 For 29 Years 1906 
We Have Successfully Treated 


CANCER 


Without the Use of the Knife. 


The Berkskire Sanatorium is the onl station 
in the world where cancer and tumors (that are acces- 
sible) are permanently cured. Describe, your.case and 
we will give an opinion and complete information. 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 
































average housewife finds the 
same pleasure and satisfaction in 
doing a bit of fine stitching on 
some handsome garment that the musi- 
cian experiences in rendering ve piano 
music, or the amateur in taki 
picture. But however skilful the musi- 
cian, he cannot get good music out of a 
~~ piano, and the artist cannot take 
ood picture with a poor camera; 
al er can the housewife do good 
work nor get any satisfaction out of a 
poor sewing machine. From every 
standpoint it pays to own a 


NEW HOME 


SEWING MACHINE. 

There is delight in using it, pride in 
its results, and comfort in one’s ability to 
use it hours at a time without fatigue. 

The New Home Machine makes sew- 

ing a pleasure. Whether or not you 

are just read; ~ bay a machine, send 
us a post d for our literature 
while you think of it. It’s interesting. 
NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO. 
Orange, Mass. 

















to all ages. 


reward we offer. 


Paulie 


Thousand 
Dollars. 


These Rewards, twenty-seven in number, are especially attractive 
They are fully described on pages 494, 495 and 496 
of The Youth’s Companion of October 19, 1905. 

Subscribers who may have already sent us one or more new 
subscriptions should complete their list of FIVE and secure the 
If your Companion of October 19th has been 
mislaid, send for another copy at once. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


Ser ar, Ku), Ae, Le 











Osis SSS RRG 


H1S is the amount which we 

* shall divide equally among 

those who, in accordance with 
our conditions, shall send us FIVE 
new subscriptions to The Youth’s 
Companion before July Ist. 


In addition, 


we shall also give to the sender 
FIVE Merchandise Payments and 
ONE Reward for Perseverance. 


It is Free for the asking. 
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What Little People Like 


isn’t always best for them. 
But no beverage is so health- 
giving and invigorating and, at 
the same time, appeals so 





strongly to the childish taste as 
Welchs 
GrapeJuice 


It is simply the rich, pure, un- 


fermented juice of the best 


Concord grapes, bottled with 
unusual care. It offers just the 
gentle, stimulating tonic that 
growing children need. 


Sold by most druggists and grocers. In ordering, it is worth 
your while to specify “Welch's.” If your dealer cannot 
supply you, send $3.00 for trial dozen pints, express paid east 
of Omaha. Booklet with delicious recipes for beverages and 
desserts made from Welch's Grape Juice, free. 
3-ounce bottle, by mail, 10 cents. 


Welch Grape Juice Company, 
Westfield, N. Y. 





SEED 


Make sure a yield of quantity and 
quality. When your father lanted 
erty 5 Nay 4 were the on the 
market, but they have been improv- 
ing ever since. We are experts in 
Soest and vegetable seeds. 
906 Seed Annual, beautifully illus- 
p+ ~~ f toall applicants. 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 








Lae 
BECOME 


Write for booklet explaining our method of 
training stady at home. 

Invaluable for the practising nurse or the 
beginner. 

Endorsements by physicians, nurses and patients. 

Letters from hundreds of graduates earning $12 
to $30 weekly. 

THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING, 

75 Main St., Jamestown, N. Y. 














Rubbers Unnecessary. 


It is an absolute fact that, except in severe storms, 
rubbers can be abolished by wearers of 


“WORTH” 


Cushion Sole Shoes 


for the Cushion Sole is water-proof and absolutely 
resists dampness, and it rests the foot as a mat- 
tress rests the body. That is why wearers of the 
“Worth” Cushion Sole can be on their feet so much 
with so-little fatigue. Light and stylish as any 


shoes. 
Women’s, $3.50. 
Men’s, $4 and $5. 
if If your shoeman cannot supply you, we will. Send 





us his name and ask for catalogue. 
















THE 
CUMMINGS 


406 Washington Street, 
oston, Mass. 







Sample | 









| their odor, 
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ually all the great rivers are being harnessed 
for the great advance that the mechanical 
powers under the control of man are destined 
to make during the twentieth century. In the 
nature of the case, those rivers whose upper | 
courses are marked by many waterfalls possess 
the greatest available power. Recent calcula. | 
tions by Bavarian engineers show that the 
Danube is capable of developing, together with 
its Alpine tributaries, a little less than 2,000, - 
000 horse-power. This applies only to that 
part of the river’s course lying in Bavaria. 
Only 700,000 horse-power could be effectively 
utilized, and only 75,000 has as yet been de- 
veloped. The principal uses found for water- 
power in the Alps are for mountain railroads, 
and for electrochemical and electrometallurgical 
industries. 


+ is Danube’s Working Power.—Grad- 
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Giant Gorilla.—Readers of the late Paul | 
du Chaillu’s travels still recall with many | 


a thrill his vivid descriptions of encounters 
with the gorilla in its native forests. But none | 
of the monsters seen by him could be compared | 
with a gorilla recently shot on the shores of the 
river Sangha, in French Congo, which measured | 
no less than seven feet six and three-quarter 
inches in height. The substantial accuracy of 
this measurement seems to be established by | 
photographs that have been sent to Europe. 
| Prof. E. T. Hamy, the French anthropologist, | | 
thinks that this specimen indicates a new race, 
if not a new species, of gorilla. 
traight Aiming Underground. — In 
driving the long Simplon Tunnel under the | 
Alps, a fine test was offered of the accuracy 
with which engineering science can guide the | 
| direction of two parties of workers, starting 12 | 
miles apart, so that they will meet in the heart | 
of a mountain. Three principal elements had | 
to be calculated—the total length, the level, and | 
| the direction as to right or left. When the two 
| bores met in the middle, it was found that the | 
| length, the least important of the elements, 
differed only about 31 inches from the caleu- 
lated value; the difference in level was n-| 
than 4 inches; and the error in direction from | 
one end was less than 5 inches, from the other | 
less than 4 inches. The success of the engineers 
was remarkable, considering that the tunnel is 
| 12% miles long. * 
ature of the Electric Arc.—At a 
recent meeting of the Royal Society in 
London, Mr. A. A. Campbell Swinton reported 
that he believed he had conclusively proved the | 
truth of Prof. J. J. Thompson’s explanation | 
of the electric are. According to Thompson, 
positively and negatively electrified corpuscles, 
or ions, are emitted respectively from the posi- 
tive and negative electrodes, and under the 
influence of electric repulsion travel across the | 
| space occupied by the are and bombard the elec- 
trode opposite to the one from which they are 
| emitted. The high temperature of the electrodes 
is produced by this bombardment, and the 
electric current itself is supposed to be conveyed 
across by the flying ions. Mr. Swinton’s ex- 
periment consisted in deflecting either the posi- 
tive or the negative ions, by means of a magnet, 
into a Faraday cylinder placed with its aperture 
just touching the center of the are. *With ares 
of 10 or 12 amperes, he obtained results in air 
at ordinary atmospheric pressure. 


o 


tchouli.—The plant from which the well- 

known perfume patchouli is obtained is a 
native of India and of China. It is also grown 
in Ceylon, Paraguay, and the French island of 
Reunion. It first became generally known in 
Europe about 1850. At that time India shawls | 
commanded immense prices, and dealers were 
accustomed to identify the genuine articles by 
as they were perfumed with 
patchouli. French manufacturers, acting upon | 
this hint, imported the patchouli plant for the | 


purpose of perfuming their imitation India | 
shawls. Afterward perfumers took up the cul- | 
tivation of the plant on their own account. 
& 

——— in India.—In magnitude and 

importance the state irrigation works in| 
British India exceed those of any other country 
in the world. The success of the great irri- 
gation dams recently constructed in India is 
ascribed to the genius and the long and exten- | 
sive experience of the Indian engineers. Egypt 





















| has but one great river, but India has many | 
| which are utilized for irrigation purposes. | 


Moreover, India has systems of irrigation from | 
tanks and reservoirs inapplicable in Egypt. | 
During 1903-4 state irrigation works of all | 
| kinds in India supplied water to more than | 
| 21,500,000 acres of land, which furnish crops of | 
|an estimated value of more than £27,500,000 | 
| sterling. The acreage just mentioned slightly | 
| exceeds that of the entire State of Maine. This | 
takes no account of the wells and other private | 
| sourees of irrigation. Including these, it is | 
| believed that the total artificially irrigated area 
of India falls but little short of the combined 
| acreage of England, Wales and Scotland. | 











Se ‘Young Again,eh! 
That's it exactly.” 


"A man is as old 
as he feels, 


And a woman is as 
old as she looks" — 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


keeps one young both 
in feeling and looks. It 













induces life and beauty, fairness 
allows the clear, fresh under skin to appear. Be fair to 
your skin, and it will be fair to you—and to others. 

Now that the use of cosmetics is being inveighed 
against from the very pulpits, the importance of a pure soap 
produces so fresh and rejuvenated a condition of the skin 
that all incentive to the use of cosmetics is lacking. 
SO PURE that it can be freely used on a new-born baby or the 
SO SIMPLE that it can be a part of the invalid’s supply with 
SO EFFICACIOUS as to almost brin 

state of “‘surgical cleanliness,” 


7 and exhilaration, quickens circulation, removes dead skin, and 
becomes apparent. The constant use of Hand Sapolio 
skin of the most delicate beauty. 
beneficial results. 
the small boy into a 
» & and keep him there. 





EASILY OBTAIN 
s e 
$10 Larkin Premiums Free 
Y boy or girl who wants a Bob-sled, Desk, Chair, Camera, Watch, 


N 
A Gun, etc., can easily fulfill the wish without spending a single 
penny. It is only necessary to take orders among friends and 
neighbors a few afternoons after school hours for $10.00 worth of 


Larkin Laundry and Toilet Soaps, Toilet Articles, Coffee, 
Teas, Spices, Extracts, Baking Powder, etc. 

For every $10.00 worth of Larkin Products 
you sell, we give to you, free, a Premium that 
would cost you $10.00 at any store. You see, 
this is our way of giving you the profits of store- 
keepers and wholesale dealers. 

Larkin Products are so good in every way that 
people are glad to buy them right along. Every 

good-sized family has use for $10.00 worth 

in a few weeks. Many boys and girls 
have earned a dozen different Larkin 
Premiums, besides getting an early 
business training. 


WE HELP YOU 
Fill out application like form be- 
low and mail it to us to-day. The 
25 lists of Larkin Products 
that we send you to dis- 





tribute among customers 


to secure orders. A customer 


make it easy 
once is a customer always. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 


week aper for all the family. Its sub- 
seri tion Prine is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and al additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
diréctly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
oi) 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








THE HEALING POWER OF SUNLIGHT. 


here have been sun- worshipers 

through all the ages, and the sun 
has always been recognized as the 
source of life and light, of health and 
happiness on the earth. Yet it is 
only recently that science has found 
the explanation of this world-feeling, 
and has learned how and why the 
light of the sun is life-giving and 
It is only within the last quarter of 





life-saving. 
a century that the medical profession has dis- 
covered that the cause of the great plagues of 


mankind — consumption, typhoid fever, pneu- 
the infectious and contagious diseases—is due to 
the presence within the human body of micro- 
organisms. These organisms constitute the lowest 
forms of animal or vegetable life—single cells, in- 
visible to the naked eye, which are reproduced 
with frightful rapidity when sown on a favorable 
soil. 

By itself the knowledge of this fact would cause 
despair if there were nothing to arrest the increase 
of the germs. But fortunately it was found at the 
same time that there are forces in man and in 
nature warring against the minute enemies, and 
that one of the most powerful of such protectors 
is the light of the sun. 

It is now known that sunlight is one of the most 
potent of all the destroyers of disease-germs. It 
kills them more certainly than do the strongest 
disinfectants. The bacteria that cause pneumonia, 
for example, are destroyed within less than an 
hour when exposed to the direct rays of the sun, 
and live but little longer in the diffused light which 
fills a room on a bright day. 

This knowledge has been turned to practical 
account in the treatment of many diseases, espe- 
cially of the skin and superficial parts of the body. 
In lupus, for example, which is a form-of tubercu- 
losis of the skin, a positive cure may result from 
exposure of the diseased part to the direct rays of 
the sun. 

The healing of wounds is promoted by light; 
and boils, erysipelas and various inflammations 
of the skin have been cured by the same means. 
The curative effect is sometimes obtained by 
simple exposure to direct sunlight, but the best 
results are brought about by means of lenses 
which concentrate the chemical rays and exclude 
those of heat. The possible dangers to the human 
organism of such a powerful agent will be dis- 
cussed in another article. 


* ¢ 


BUILDING A NEW PORT. 


hen a railway company seeks a new outlet 
on tide-water, at which to connect with 
ocean steamships and the export trade, it often 
finds that it is cheaper and more expedient to 
build a new port than to force its way into an old 
one. That was the manceuver adopted by the 
railway company which built Gulfport, Missis- 
sippi; and the same plan is now being tried on a 
larger scale by a Mississippi Valley railway near 
New Orleans. At Chalmette, Jackson’s old battle- 
field is being torn up to make room for some of 
the largest warehouses and docks in the world. 
Railway-building in the Mississippi Valley has 
been active for some years, and recently New 
Orleans has become the focus toward which there 
is a general movement of roads which expect to 
handle most of the export trade of the Southwest 
—or as much of it as does not find an outlet at 
Galveston. One of these roads bought a great 
tract of iand along the river at Chalmette, some 
distance down-stream from the limits of New 
Orleans. There its engineers have laid out a 
terminal station. The first slip, which is now 
being prepared, is to be sixteen hundred feet long 
and six hundred feet wide. 
length will be great sheds. 





| 
| 





COMPANION. 





Jackson’s victory of January 8, 1815, and on the 
other side of the slip the engineer is making his 
headquarters in the old home of General Beaure- 
gard, the Confederate commander. The board- 
roofed and uncompleted marble shaft looks down 


in strange contrast upon the busy railway yard. | 


The monument lacks a fev thousand dollars to 
make it complete as a memorial to our one great 
victory in the War of 1812. The terminal, with its 
contract cost of three and a half millions, is a 
monument in itself to the readiness of the Amer- 
ican people to spend money upon commercial 
development. 
® © 


A DECEPTIVE ATTITUDE. 


very one knows how quickly gossip spreads. 
Sometimes there is a small kernel of truth 
which is speedily enveloped in a thick wrapper of 


| conjecture, but in many cases there is no kernel 


at all. 


“They say your brother-in-law is sort of—of— 
eccentric,” said one of Mrs. Manser’s friends. 
She had begun her sentence briskly enough, but 
as usual her courage had waned at a glance from 
Mrs. Manser’s steel-gray eyes. 

“Do they, indeed?” said Mrs. Manser, stiffly. 
“What do they base such stories on, I should like 
to be told?” 

“T understood his actions were queer,” said the 
caller, faintly. 

“It all comes from Nathan Waite’s bringing me 
that express package,” said Mrs. Manser, scorn- 
fully. “I knew well there’d be a ball of talk roll 
up! He waited for his change in the front hall, 
and that’s the only place in the house long enough 
for Sam to take his exercises in. 

“Sam’s an independent man, and it’s his own 
house, and if an expressman a ns to ring the 
bell when Sam’s in the middle of his exercises, he 
“—— right on. 

“You tell Nathan Waite from me that just be- 
cause he sees a man in a red and black gymnasium 
suit lying on his back in his own front hall with 
his legs in the air he needn’t go and spread the 
word that the man’s eccentric. He’s too smart by 
far, Nathan is!” 


® 


PLACING THE RESPONSIBILITY. 
vs late Bishop Merrill, a man of high attain- 


ments, and regarded as the “John Marshall” | 
| of his denomination, had been trained as a preacher 


geen ‘all citer ines aint ol | in the somewhat severe school of pioneer Meth- 
monia, cholera, smallpox, yell -, | odism, and in conducting public worship he pre- 


Beside it for its whole | 
The shed on one side | 





is to be two stories high, and to have railway- | 


tracks on both floors. To prepare for the sheds 
and to make the retaining walls between which 
the slip is to be dug, twenty-five thousand piles 
sixty feet long are first being driven, their tops 
below low-water mark. Over them is a timber 
cribbing, and on this a concrete retaining wall, six 
feet thick, running round three sides of the slip 
and for several hundred feet up and down the 
river. 

A big elevator is building back of the lower 
sheds, connected with the wharves by belt con- 
veyors, so that ships can take in grain at the same 
time that they load their general cargoes. 

The work is going on within a stone’s throw of 
the unfinished shaft which commemorates General 


| 





| 





ferred the simplicity of the primitive days. 


At one time he was unexpectedly called upon to 
preach in a suburb of one of the large cities, and 
consented. 

He arrived rather late on the appointed Sunday 
morning, and went at once to the pulpit, without 
having had an opportunity to confer with the 
leader of the choir relative to the musical part of 
the service. The choir-leader, in honor of the 
bishop’s presence, had arranged an elaborate pro- 

m. Unaware of this, the bishop promptly rose, 
announced a hymn, and read it through. 

The leader of the choir, however, was not to be 
balked. The organist, instead of playing the tune 
appropriate to the hymn, played a “voluntary,” as 
usual, It was followed by a “selection,” rendered 
by the choir, and then a soprano solo. 

The bishop, who had sat down when the volun- 
tary began, waited until there was a lull in the 
ange a mee Then he rose, and without waitin, 

‘or the singing of the hymn he had announced, 


began. | 
“T wish to say to the congregation,’ he said, | 


“that I had no part in arranging these opening 
exercises.” 


* © 


A TEST OF CHARACTER. 


a N°: while they were fighting I wasn’t on one 
side or the other,” said Captain Wherity, 
once of the Mary Arabella of Kittery, Maine, but 
now the owner and manager of a refreshment- 
stand in the New Hampshire city across the river. 
“I was neither pro-Japanese nor pro-Russian. 
I could see there were rights on both sides, and 
when they sent some o’ their folks here to patch 
it = if they could, I was willing to sell to both. 

“I’m the same now—neither for one nor the 
other. But in the three weeks or so that they 
were here those big chaps never bought a single 
peanut off of me. 

“Now,” the captain said, after a pause full of 
meaning, “I’m not the poe kind, but I have 
my own opinion, and I can’t help thinking that 
outlandishers that don’t eat peanuts ’ll bear 
watching.” 


* © 


A FINANCIAL PROBLEM. 


he laugh is not always on the side of the auto- 
mobile. The old farmer described in Brooklyn 

Life may have been bucolic, but the machine 
would have to put on a good pace to get ahead of 
him. The incident took place on a country road. 

The automobile was speeding along at a high 
clip. Directly in its track an old man leisurely 
shambled along behind two cows which he was 
escorting homeward. When the machine was 
almost upon them, one of the occupants called 
angrily out: 

“Why don’t you get out of our way? Do you 
want to be run over?” 

“Well,” responded the farmer, dryly, “I was 
ne wondering which’d be the most profitable, to 
et you run over the cows or run over me!” 


* & 


ADDRESSING ROYALTY. 


he individual to whom the management of titles 
is a mystery, who knows that he must not say 
“my lord,” and yet does not know what else to say, 
will be pleased to know that others besides himself 
have found difficulty in addressing the nobility. 
Searchlight gives a few instances of such blunders: 
Lady Dufferin was once addressed in India as 
“Your Enormity.” ween Victoria received a 
missive from Abyssinia directed to “The Queen 
of Kings and the Empress of the Red Sea.” 
But the good queen’s Highland tenants found 
no trouble with titles. When she went to their 
cottages, informally, as she often did, they simply 


said: 
“Come awa in and sit doon, Queen Victoria.” 


& & 


CORRECT CAR -TIME. 


everal years ago, says a writer in the Boston 
Herald, a party of friends travelling by trolley 
had occasion to ask the starter on a certain line 
how often the cars ran, to which question he made 
the following reply: 
“Quarter arter, ha’ arter, quarter to, and at.” 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- 
frice’”’ whitens the teeth without injury. (Adv. 








STAMPS 100 all different genuine Labuan, 
Borneo, Hayti,Persia, China, 56. 
Uruguay,Corea, etc., with Album, only ° 
1000 Finely Mixed, 20c. 1000 hinges, 8c. 
Agents wan per cent. New List Free. 
. A. Stegman,5941 Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louis,Mo. 


CIVIL ENGINEERS 


desiring to fit themselves for better paying positions 
should send for 200-page handbook (F REE) describing 
our Civil Eagincuis course, and over 60 other 
courses, including Electrical, Mechanical and 
Steam Engineering, Architecture, Mechanical 
Drawing, Structural Drafting, Telephony, 
Textiles, etc. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


» YOUNG MAN—The Great 
RAILROADS WANT YOU. 


Learn telegraphy here. Situations fur- 

nished that le: to highest positions. 

Good wages. Many of our graduates are 

now R. R. Supts. penses very low. Can 

earn your board if desired. 

WwW 40-page book about it Free. 
We pay railroad fare. 


Estab. 94 years. Janeeviley Wis. 
OVER SEA HABIT 
DIFFERENCE ON THIS SIDE THE WATER. 


The persistent effect upon the heart of caffeine 
in coffee cannot but result in the gravest condi- 
tions, in time. 

Each attack of the drug (and that means each 
cup of coffee) weakens the organ a little more, 
and the end is almost a matter of mathematical 
demonstration. A lady writes from a Western 
state: 
| “I am of German descent and it was natural 
| that I should learn at a very early age to drink 
| coffee. Until I was 23 years old I drank scarcely 
anything else at my meals. 
| “A few years ago I began to be affected by a 
| steadily increasing nervousness, which eventually 
| developed into a distressing heart trouble that 


| made me very weak and miserable. Then, some 


















| 








three years ago, was added asthma in its worst | 


form. My sufferings from these things can be 
better imagined than described. 

“During all this time my husband realized more 
fully than I did that coffee was injurious to me, 
and made every effort to make me stop. 

“Finally it was decided a few months ago, to 
quit the use of coffee absolutely, and to adopt 
Postum Food Coffee as our hot table drink. I had 
but little idea that it would help me, but consented 
to try it to please my husband. I prepared it very 
carefully, exactly according to directions, and was 
delighted with its delicious flavor and refreshing 
qualities. 

“Just so soon as the poison from the coffee had 
time to get out of my system the nutritive prop- 
erties of the Postum began to build me up, and I 
am now fully recovered from all my nervousness, 
heart trouble and asthma. I gladly acknowledge 
that now, for the first time in years, I enjoy per- 
fect health, and that I. owe it all to Postum.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. Read the little book, “The 
Road to Wellville” in packages. 

Postum Food Coffee contains no drugs of any 
description whatsoever. 


YOU MAY HAVE 


good writing paper and 
you may have good wri- 
ting ink, but what are 
you going to do without 
a good steel pen? 

A poor pen does bad 
work and makes you 
miserable. A good pen 
is a thing of joy and 
makes work a pleasure. 


SPENCERIAN 
STEEL PENS 


are always reliable. 


Samples for trial. 12 different patterns 
sent on receipt of six cents’ postage. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


‘U-Aleke~NO- 


‘AFTER DINNER MINT: 





























A perfectly delightful cream 
mint with a distinctly different 
mint flavor. This unusual 
flavor as well as the extreme 
purity of ‘U-ALL-NO-: is due to 
a new process of manufacture. 
Sold in sealed tins by grocers, confec- 
tioners and druggists everywhere. If your 


dealer does not keep ‘U-ALL-NO* we will 
send a liberal box on receipt of ten cents. 


Kindly mention Youth’s Companion. 


MANUFACTURING CO. OF AMERICA, 
439 N. 12th St., Philadelphia. 
































Style Book and 
Samples Cost 
You Nothing. 


The book illustrates and describes 
over 185 styles that fastidious dress- 
ers of Paris New York will wear 


You can have as many sam- 
ples of materials as you wish 
con i hy pen 

Prettiest, hest fa especially 
designed for this season's wear. No 
other tailoring establishment—not even 
one of New York's big department 

er you half as many. 


stores—wou 
With the aid of our Fashion Book 





take your measurements . 
and we make the garment exactly as 
you wish. 

We positively guarantee to 
fit you perfectly and give en- 
tire satisfaction or Promptly 
refund your money. e know 
we can please you. 

The garments shown in our Fashion 
Book are made to order only—not 
ready-made. We have had seventeen 

ears’ experience in making perfect- 





Onn Senate Metchatie sone, anny of chen 
J wi . many of w! 
were so difficult to fit that they could not be suited elsewhere, 
have found in our mail system a solution of all their 
dressmaking troubles. What we have done for them we 

certainly can do for you. 





Spring Suits 


Made to $4 $95 New York 
Order. to Styles. 
Our Spring Fashion Book illustrates : 
Shirt-Waist Suits. $6.00 to $20 
Tailor-Made Suits . . $7.50 to $25 
Silkk Suits . . . . $9.75 to $25 
Wash Suits (Cotton andLinen) $4.00 to $15 


Separate Skirts . . . $3.50 to $15 
Silkk Coats . . . . $9.75 to $20 
Rain Coats . . . . $8.00 to $20 


Jackets and Coats . . $5.75 to $15 
Also a full line of the new “Pony” Walking Suits, 
Sailor Suits and demi-tailored Gowns. 

We prepay express charges on these gar- 
ments to any part of the United States, 
which a big ing to you. 
We Send Free 8.21 ba" & the United 
Book of New York Fashions, showing the latest 
styles and ining simple directions for taking measure- 
ments correctly ; also a large assortment of Samples of the 

newest materials. Be sure to mention colors desired, a 

whether you wish samples for a tailor-made suit, silk cos- 

tume, shirt-waist suit, wash suit, skirt, jacket or rain coat. 
Write to-day ; you will receive them by return mail. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York City. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agts. or Branches. Est. 17 Years. 
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A SAMOAN NEW-YEAR’S DAY 


BT. 3. 2. 


ne of the most interesting New-year’s | 

days I ever spent was in the harbor of | 

Pago-Pago, on the island of Tutuila, Sa- | 
moa. I was spending the winter in those islands, | 
and was not a little embarrassed when Christ- | 
mas day arrived to find how many beautiful 
presents of curios were brought me by the | 
natives. Even my washerwoman was among | 
the number of givers, and I had nothing to give | 
in return. 

I went to several friends, native and foreign, 
and explained the situation. They only laughed, 
and said, ‘‘It’s all right. Just wait until 
New-year day, and be sure to have a keg of 
beef on hand.’’ 

New-year’s eve came, and I had forgotten 

their timely warning until quite late, when my 
husband came in and announced that he had 
secured a dozen tins of salmon for the next day. 
I inquired why, and he reminded me of the 
warning I had received, and told me that we 
would be visited early in the morning by the 
villagers, begging. As they are especially fond 
of canned salmon, we felt we were all ready to 
respond to their requests. Vain hope! 
. About four o’clock New-year’s morning I 
was awakened by singing in the distance, which 
grew gradually clearer and more distinct, until 
I could distinguish the refrain, which ended 
with the greeting, ‘‘Happy Neu Yahr!’’ thus 
combining the languages of the two Samoas in 
an odd fashion. 

On they came, the singing being now so loud | 
that I rose to look out and see who were 
coming, and to my surprise, I found thirty or | 
more Samoans, men and maidens, old women | 
and children, all camped under my balcony, | 
dressed in their best. A gay sight it was! Their | 
lava-lavas of gay prints and brown tapas, 
their brown bodies shining with coconut-oil, 
showing off the bright strings of beans and | 
shells and flowers worn round their necks, made 
a most brilliant sight. Some of the girls wore 
their hair high on their heads, with an occa- 
sional aigret or ostrich-plume to give a little 
color; others left it hanging, and wound pretty 
garlands of daintiest ferns in and out of the | 
braids; while the men wore scarlet hibiscus 
just behind the ear, or made for themselves 
pointed hats of the long banana leaves. Picture 
this bit of color to yourself on a white sandy 
road, with a sapphire blue bay behind and 
still beyond, the high mountains covered with 
dense tropical vegetation and the tall coconut- 
palms waving in the breeze. 








No sooner did my visitors see me than a t | 
shout went up. Then the fun commenced. The | 


taupo, or maid of the village, began her song, 
sitting on a straw mat surrounded by the as- | 
sembled company, who beat time with sticks 
on tin cans; the girls kept their bodies and 
arms swaying in perfect time to the rhythm 


s 
of the song. } 


A’ hunchback dressed in gay colors, with | 
bright, shining necklaces of beans and shells 
round his neck and waist, with tall, pointed 
cap of banana leaf, drew the attention of all 
whom he could to himself, while he danced 
grotesquely and made faces, and told all sorts 
of ridiculous jokes on his companions and 
others, shouting frequently, ‘‘ Happy Neu 
Yahr!’’ and holding his hands out for gifts. 

Gradually the taupo’s song became more and 
more excited and the hand-clapping louder and 
quicker. Instead of sitting, they rose gradually, 
and commenced a queer motion of the feet by 
turning the toes very quickly in and out. This 
continued until all were dancing, singing and | 
clapping, the excitement reaching such a height | 
that the men raised the taupo high in the air, 
and she finished her song and dance above the 
heads of the others, supported on each side by 
a young chief, with a small but ugly foot in | 
the hand of each. 

This over, the beating upon the empty tins | 
grew too deafening to stand. Thinking the | 
entertainment was over as far as we were con- | 
cerned, we sent down all but two of the tins of | 
salmon, reserving these in case a stray visitor | 





JAYNE 


arrived later in the day. Evidently our dona- 
tion was appreciated; the noise became worse 
than ever. Our names were shouted, and they 
sang a song improvised for the occasion, which 
was loud in praise of us. 

We began to feel a little troubled as to how 
to bring the visit to an end gracefully, when 
our next-door neighbor came to the rescue and 
gave some small coins. We thought the play 
was over and returned to our rest, supposing 
the beating of tins we heard came from our 
departing guests. Notso. It came from another 
village on the other side of the bay, and they 
were marching round to see us; word had gone 
out that we were generous. 

Something had to be done, so we gave quickly 
to them what we had of small coin and the 
remaining cans of salmon, hoping this was the 
last; but again we were mistaken. They con- 
tinued to visit us until noon, when we escaped 
to the ship for luncheon, with a heart full of 
thanksgiving for such a refuge, for I had ran- 
sacked wardrobes, bureau drawers and trunks, 
and had exhausted my supplies of ribbons, cuff 
buttons, hairpins and combs. All artificial 
flowers and feathers went early in the day, and 
even my little boy’s supply of toys and Christ- 
mas-tree decorations was attacked. 

I never again wondered, when attending any 
of the sivas or feasts, where the Samoan women 
found the ostrich-plumes for their shoulders or 
the-aigrets for their hair. I realized that other | 
visitors to the islands had received a New-year’s 








| greeting in the Samoan fashion. 
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THE HEEL OF ACHILLES. 
he Hillside Sewing-Circle had been discussing | 
‘‘nerves,’’ their cause and result, and each | 


| person except Miss Arletta Rush had contributed 


some personal experience. | 


Miss Arletta wore a superior smile, but waited 
until every one else had spoken, and even then 
left an impressive silence of fully a minute | 
while she rearranged a pile of aprons. 

“T’m happy to say I know nothing about | 
nerves,’’ she said, with austere cheerfulness, | 
when all eyes were fastened on her long, obsti- | 
nate face. ‘‘Mother never them, father 
never had them, brother never had them, and | 
I’ve never had them! 

‘*Perhaps it’s because we all exercised self- 
control,’? continued Miss Arletta, modestly | 
gazing at the pile of aprons instead of at the 
transfixed company. ‘“‘If I had ever been 
allowed as a child to fear the dark or thunder- | 
storms, or to nod my head senselessly, or tap 
my foot to music, no doubt I should have had 
a decided case of nerves by this time. 

‘“‘And I’ve never conjured up fears about 
accidents on land or sea, by horse or rail,’’ 
went on the even voice, while the faces round 
her grew more and more downcast. 

There was a pause, and then Miss Arletta 
put her cushion in her bag and untied her apron- | 





trings. 

‘*And now I’m going home,’ she said, 
briskly, ‘‘for I see Mrs. Ransom is all ready to | 
begin tearing the cotton for next time, and the | 
sound always goes right through my head. 
Good-by all!’’ 

And the well-poised one departed with much 
celerity, while the tension of the Hillside Sew- 
ing-Circle relaxed. 


& 


HIS PROBABLE AILMENT. 


“Jour husband, madam,’’ said the family 
physician to Mrs. Billiams, who had fol- 
lowed him to the door, ‘‘is in no manner of 
danger, but his malady is a peculiar one. His 
symptoms are precisely the same as those of 
hay-fever, and if this were August, instead of | 
December, I should diagnose his case as such 
without hesitation. But he couldn’t be having 
hay-fever now, of course, with a foot of snow on 
the ground and the mercury standing at zero.’’ 
‘*He has all the symptoms of hay-fever, has 
he?’’ 

‘*Every one,’’ answered the doctor. 

‘*Well, then,’’ rejoined Mrs. Billiams, em- 
hatically, ‘that’s exactly what ails him. You | 
ion’t know my husband. It would be just like 

him to have the hay-fever at a time when 
nobody else on the earth was having it. He’s 
the contrariest man that ever was born!’’ 








$5 Water Motor $3.50. 


The Divine Faucet Water Motor for 
a limited time $3.50, complete. Guaran- 
teed. Attached to any faucet. For pol- 
ishing, peargoning and grinding. Runs 
all kinds of light machines like washing 
and sewing machines. Largest and 
most powerful water motor. Outfit 
includes emery -wheel,buffing-wheel, 
wooden pulley and polishing mate- 
rial. if not satisfac- 








Money refunde 
oO. D. 


tory —none © Order now, or 
write immediately for free booklet. 
UNION SEED CO., Dept. 9, 104 Hanover St., Boston 





$33.00 to the Pacific Coast. 
Chicago, Union Pacific & 


| 
North-Western Line | 


daily, February 15th to April 7th, from 
Chicago. Correspondingly low rates from 
other points. 

Daily and personally conducted tours 
in Pullman tourist sleeping cars to San | 
Francisco, Los Angelesand Portland with- | 
out change. Double berth from Chicago 
(accommodating two people), only $7.00. 
W. B. KNISKERN, P. T. M., Chicago & 
North-Western Railway, Chicago. 


RUNNING WATER 


For Country Estates, 
Farms, Factories, Etc. 
Our system of Tanks and Tank 
Towers is adaptable toany need. 

Send for Illustrated Booklet. 


N. E. TANK & TOWER CO., 
112 High St., Boston. 
We also supply Windmills, Gasoline 
ong te. 
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DENTACURA| 





PASTI 
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Differs from the ordinary 
dentifrice in minimizing 
the causes of decay. En- 
dorsed by thousands of 
Dentists. Itis deliciously 
flavored, and a delightful 
adjunct to the dental toilet. 

For sale at best stores. 
25c. per tube. Avoid sub- 
stitutes. Send for our free 
book, **Taking Care of the 
Teeth,” which contains valuable information 
concisely written. 


DENTACURA COMPANY, 
94 ALLING ST., NEWARK, N. J., U.S. A. 
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Feeding 
The Baby 


Fi enburys 
ANbods 


The Most Rational System of Infant 
Feeding Yet Devised. 

Most babies when born are healthy, 
but on account of improper feeding many 
suffer and do not thrive. 

The “Allenburys” system of infant 


| feeding is based on the proved scientific 


fact that a baby’s food should change as 
age advances and the child develops. 
It comprises a series of three foods, 
suited to the needs of the child at dif- 
ferent ages, and is a distinct advance over 
the old method of trying to adapt a 
child’s stomach to a uniform food. 

If you have a baby, or know of a baby 
of which a mother would say, “It is not 
doing well,” we simply ask that you 
write us, stating the baby’s age, and we 
will send a package of the food suited to 
its condition, together with booklet giv- 
ing valuable information on “ Infant 


| Feeding and Management.” 


Toronto, Canada. 


THE ALLEN & HANBURYS’ CO.,, Ltd., 
NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK. 
London, England. 








We offer three styles, 
each excellent value 
at the price, and offered 
only to subscribers to 


THE COMPANION. 


STYLE 1553- A real Marie 
Antoinette Curtain, 3 yards 
long, 45 inches wide, and made 
on an excellent quality of 
imported English Bobbinet. 
Braid appliqué, bow - knot 
pattern with Battenberg edge. 


22 
Wo Ao 


Given for two new subscriptions 
and 70 certs extra, postage included. 
Price $2.75, post-paid. 


STYLE 1000. 
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This is an English Bobbinet Curtain, 3 yards long 


and 42 inches wide, with real Battenberg lace edge and insertion. 
Given for one new subscription and 70 cents extra, postage included, Price 


$2.00, post-paid. 
STYLE 247. 


A Muslin Ruffled Curtain, of good quality, with full 
hemstitched ruffle and fancy figured body. 


2% yards long, 4o in. wide. 


Given for one new subscription and 35 cents extra, postage included. Price 


$1.25, post-paid. 








WALPOLE 
TRAVELLING CASE. 





The Walpole Travelling Case 
is made of a strong fiber ma- 
terial, waterproofed through- 
out and finished to imitate 
black seal leather. Has leather 
corners and nickel trimmings. 
It is supported with heavy 
leather straps, and makes a 
neat and inexpensive Travel- 
ling Case 


It weighs one-quarter as much as the sole leather case, and for this 


reason is very convenient. 


We offer the 22-inch size. 


SPECIAL OFFER. Given only toCompanion subscribers for one new subscription. 
Formerly sold at $1.50. Until our limited supply is exhausted we offer it for sale 
at $1.00. A rare bargain. Sent by express, charges in either case to be paid by 


receiver. Shipping weight 5 Ibs. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


Publishers Youth’s Companion, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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WE KNOW IT. YOU CAN PROVE IT. 
You save 1 /2 of your cocoa by using 


BENSDORPS 


It is double strength and a most 
healthful drink. 


No better cocoa made for flavor, 
purity or nourishment. 
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Buy the Cocoa with the Yellow Wrapper. 
ALL GROCERS. 
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A SUGGESTION. 


A= you prepared to meet the inevitable 
demand of the sewing-room for the 
coming spring? If so, you have reason 
for congratulation. If your equipment is 
imperfect, however, and not up to date, we 
would suggest a careful inquiry in regard 
to the New Companion. Full information 
may be obtained from those who are using 
our sewing machine in your neighborhood. 
We shall also be glad to send our latest 
descriptive booklet, with samples of*stitch- 
ing, on receipt of your name and address. 
Should you have occasion to write to any 
of the addresses given below, do not forget 
to enclose a 2c. stamp. 

— ~e 

A Happy Piece of Fortune. 

The New Companion Sewing Machine ordered 
from you some few weeks ago has been received 
and tested. I feel that it is due you that I say 
it exceeds all my expectations concerning it. I 
regard it as one of the happiest pieces of for- 
tune in my experience that I was moved to send 
for it. I shall rejoice to recommend it to any 
one, and you are free to use my testimony in 
any manner that you may desire. — Mrs. Ep- 
warp E. Bacon, Old Saybrook, Conn. 


A Birthday Gift. 

The New Companion Sewing Machine, which 
was a birthday present to my wife, is a perpet- 
ual source of pleasure to her. Indeed, it is a 
surprise that so perfect a piece of mechanism 
can be sold for so little money. — S. W. Smitn, 
Denison, Texas. 


Same Old Story. 

I have been using one of your New Compan- 
ion Sewing Machines with entire satisfaction for 
six years. I now want one for my daughter, 
and will order next week. — Mrs. MILTon H. 
Cox, Bridgeton, N. J. 

None Better. 

I have used nearly all kinds of sewing 
machines that are on the market, and find 
none better than my New Companion Sewing 
Machine.—Emma F. CarTEer, Gloucester, Mass. 

A Delighted Dressmaker. 

I am delighted with the New Companion 
Sewing Machine. It does excellent work and 
is all that could be desired. Having been a 
dressmaker for several years, I feel I am com- 
petent to say that the New Companion is equal in 
finish, work and durability to any machine I 
ever used.—CARRIE R. FRENCH, Omaha, Neb. 





PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 





“A Happy Piece of Fortune.” 








Latest Style, Ball Bearings, Automatic Lift and Fally Warranted. 









If you would know more about this superb ® ¥ 
Machine, send for a Descriptive Book- Y. 
let and Samples of Sewing + 


FREE FOR THE ASKING. 


j “a J 
|4 — ern Live Style No. 2%, 
= — Automatic Lift, 
l! | 
‘> ==. 


$21.75. 
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SELF-THREADING SHUTTLE. 
SELF-SETTING NEEDLE. 
TENSION LIBERATOR. 
LOOSE WHEEL. 

AUTOMATIC BOBBIN WINDER. 
TWIN SPOOL HOLDER. 
POSITIVE DOUBLE FEED. 
HIGHEST GRADE MATERIAL. 
FIRST-CLASS WORKMANSHIP. 
DOUBLE LOCK STITCH. 
AUTOMATIC TENSION. 
LATEST ATTACHMENTS. 
STITCH REGULATOR. 
QUARTERED OAK. 

BALL BEARINGS. 

SEVEN DRAWERS. 

DOUBLE LIFT. 

THREAD CUTTER. 


STYLE No. 1, Five Drawers, Box Top .. .. $19.00 
STYLE No. 2%, Automatic Lift .. .. .. .. 21.75 
STYLE No. 3, Parlor Cabinet 24.75 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 


Delivered at any freight office in New Eng- 
land free, and safe delivery guaranteed. 


